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America Faces Its Future 


By the HonorasLe SUMNER WELLES, Undersecretary of State 


Twenty-three years ago, Woodrow 
Wilson addressed the Congress of the 
United States in order to inform the Rep- 
resentatives of the American people of 
the terms of the Armistice which signal- 
jzed the victorious conclusion of the first 
World War. 

That day marked, as he then said, the 
attainment of a great objective; the op- 
portunity for the setting up of “such a 
peace as Will satisfy the longing of the 
whole world for disinterested justice, em- 
podied in settlements which are based 
upon something much better and much 
more lasting than the selfish competitive 
interests of powerful States.” 

Less than 5 years later, shrouded in 
the cerements of apparent defeat, his 
shattered body was laid to rest amid the 
apathy of the many, and amid the sneers 
of those of his opponents who had, 
through appeal to ignorance, to passion, 
and to prejudice, temporarily persuaded 
the people of our country to reject Wil- 
son’s plea that the influence, the resources 
and the power of the United States be 
exercised for their own security and for 
their own advantage, through our par- 
ticipation in an association of the free 
and self-governed peoples of the world. 

And yet, when we reflect upon the 
course of the years that have since inter- 
vened, how rarely in human history has 
the vision of a statement been so tragi- 
cally and so swiftly vindicated. 

Only a score of years have since 
elapsed, and today the United States 
finds itself in far greater peril than it 
did in 1917. The waves of world con- 
quest are breaking high both in the 
East and in the West. They are threat- 
ening, more nearly each day that passes, 
to engulf our own shores. 


Modern Threats and Our 
Answer 


Beyond the Atlantic a sinister and 
pitiless conqueror has reduced more than 
half of Europe to abject serfdom. It is 
his boast that his system shall prevail 
even into the ends of the earth. 

In the Far East the same forces of 
conquest under a different guise are 
menacing the safety of all nations that 
border upon the Pacific. 

Were these forces to prevail, what 
Place in such a world would there be 
for the freedoms which we cherish, and 
which we are passionately determined 
to maintain? 

Because of these perils we are arming 
ourselves to an extent to which we have 
never armed ourselves before. We are 


pouring out billions upon billions of dol- 
lars in expenditures, not only in order 
that we may successfully defend ourselves 
and our sister nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, but also, for the same ends, 
in order to make available the weapons 
of defense to Great Britain, to Russia, 
to China, and to all the other nations 
that have until now so bravely fought 
back the hordes of the invaders. And 
in so doing we are necessarily diverting 
the greater part of our tremendous pro- 
ductive capacity into channels of de- 
struction, not those of construction—and 
we are piling up a debt burden which 
will inevitably affect the manner of life, 
and diminish the opportunity for pro- 
gressive advancement, of our children 
and of our children’s children. 


War Confronts Us 


But far graver than that—for the tides 
are running fast—our people realize that 
at any moment war may be forced upon 
us, and if it is, the lives of all of us will 
have to be dedicated to preserving the 
freedom of the United States, and to 
safeguarding the independence of the 
American people, which are more dear 
to us than life itself. 

The heart-searching question which 
every American citizen must ask himself 
is whether the world in which we have 
to live would have come to this desperate 
pass had the United States been willing 
in those years which followed 1919 to 
play its full part in striving to bring 
about a new world order based on justice 
and on “a steadfast concert for peace.” 

Would the burdens and the dangers, 
which the American people might have 
had to envisage through that “partner- 
ship of democratic nations” which 
Woodrow Wilson then urged upon them, 
have represented even an infinitesimal 
portion of the burdens and the dangers 
with which they are now confronted? 


Which the More Practical? 


Solely from the standpoint of the in- 
terest of the American people them- 
selves, who saw straight and who thought 
straight 20 years ago? Was it Woodrow 
Wilson, when he pled with his fellow- 
Americans to insure the safety and the 
welfare of their country by utilizing the 
influence and the strength of their great 
nation in joining with the other peace- 
loving powers of the earth in preventing 
the outgrowth of those conditions which 
have made possible this new world up- 
heaval? Or was it that group of self- 
styled “practical, hard-headed Ameri- 


cans,” who jeered at his idealism, who 
loudly proclaimed that our very system 
of government would be destroyed if we 
raised our voice in the determination of 
world affairs, and who refused to admit 
that our security could be even remotely 
jeopardized if the whole of the rest of 
the earth was plunged into the chaos of 
world anarchy? 

A cycle in human events is about to 
come to its end. The American people 
are pledged to defend their freedom and 
their ancient rights against every form 
of aggression, and to spare no effort 
and no sacrifice in bringing to pass the 
final defeat of Hitlerism and all that 
which that evil term implies. We have 
no doubt of the ultimate victory of the 
forces of liberty and of human decency. 
But we cannot know, we cannot yet 
foresee, how long and how hard the 
road may be which leads to that new 
day when another armistice will be 
signed. 

And what will come to pass there- 
after? 


New Hope in Atlantic 
Conference 


Three months ago the President of 
the United States and the Prime Min- 
ister of the United Kingdom signed and 
made public a new charter “on which 
they base their hopes for a better future 
for the world.” 

The principles and the objectives set 
forth in that joint declaration gave new 
hope and new courage to millions of 
people throughout the earth. They saw 
again more clearly the why and the 
wherefore of this ghastly struggle. They 
saw once more the gleam of hope on 
the horizon—hope for liberty; freedom 
from fear and want; the satisfaction of 
their craving for security. 

These aspirations of human beings 
everywhere cannot again be defrauded. 
Those high objectives set forth in the 
Charter of the Atlantic must be realized. 
They must be realized, quite apart from 
every other consideration, because of the 
fact that the individual interest of every 
man and woman in the United States 
will be advanced consonantly with the 
measure in which the world where they 
live is governed by right and by justice, 
and the measure in which peace prevails. 


Necessary Decision 


The American people thus have en- 
tered the Valley of Decision. Shall we, 
(Continued on p. 35) 
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During the second year of the war, un- 
like the first, there was no great increase 
in United States exports. The sharp rise 
in imports, however, continued. As in 
the first year of the war, however, there 
was a further concentration of export and 
import trade on both a commodity and 
a geographic basis. 

Sharp Increase in Exports to 

Britain 

The very moderate over-all increase in 
the value of total exports from the United 
States to foreign countries during the 
year ended August 1941, to $4,190,000,000 
from $4,013,000,000 in the preceding 12 
months, obscured an expansion of nearly 
$1,000,000,000 (or approximately 50 per- 
cent) in shipments to British Empire 
destinations. Exports to the American 
Republics rose somewhat in the course of 
the second year of the war, whereas ship- 
ments to all other areas, notably to Con- 
tinental Europe, were sharply reduced. 

For the period as a whole, nearly two- 
thirds of all United States exports went 
to British Empire destinations and Egypt, 
as contrasted with the pre-war propor- 
tion of two-fifths. Slightly less than 20 
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U. S. Foreign Trade During 


By Aucust Marrry, Department of Commerce 


. 


percent of total exports went to the 
American Republics and 85 percent to 


United States export trade by selected areas and by economic classes, 


British Empire and Latin-American 
countries combined. 


12 months 


ended August 1937~39, 1940, and 1941 








a, 
Millions of dollar Percent of total Percent change 
Area and class 1941 ; 

1937-39 | aan ; 1937-38 | ,04n over all 

iverage di 194 iveragt ide 194 1937-39 Over 

average 1940 
Exports (including reexports), total 3, OO4 4,013 4, 104 100.0 100. 100.0 44 
British Empire countries and Egypt 1, 297 800 41.9 44.9 65.9 +113 +e 
American republics a 734 783 16.6 Ik. 3 18.7 +52 4s 

All other areas 1, 282 179 47 41.4 6.9 15.4 () P 
Exports of United States merchandis« tal 052 #2 4, 092 100. 0 CM). ¢ 100.0 $4 Ly 
Foodstuffs 330) 292 2 10.8 { ( 17 

Crude materials 633 (2 2 20.7 6.0 6.9 55 rt 
Semimanufactures 5S S72 S. 3 22. 2 1g. ( 39 | 
Finished manufactures 1, 531 134 2, TH ( 1.4 7.4 xf x 
Agricultural 770 a 10) 2 ‘ 1g i { 
Nonagricultural 2, 283 m s 74.8 x] K t if 
manufactures, including semimanufac- 


Proportions of Categories 


The proportion of finished manufac- 
tures in United States export trade ex- 
ceeded two-thirds during the second year 
of the war, and the proportion of all 





Courtesy Grace Line 


Showing largest percentage import increase in 1940—nonferrous metals 


tures, reached 86 percent. Within this 
general category, machinery, iron and 
steel-mill products, and aircraft ac. 
counted for 17 percent, 12 percent, and 
12 percent, respectively, of exports dur- 
ing the period. 

Primarily because of the low-level of 
cotton exports, shipments of crude mate. 
rials constituted of the total only 7 per. 
cent, or a third of the average share 
for the several years immediately pre- 
ceding the war. Largely for the same 
reason, agricultural products comprised 
but 10 percent of aggregate exports dur- 
ing the year ended with August 1941 and 
amounted altogether to only $400,000- 


000—less than the value of cotton exports | 


alone in what was a decade ago consid- 
ered a normal year. 


Imports Increase Sharply 


The rise in imports during the second 
year of the war, compared with the first, 
was approximately 16 percent. Total 
value of imports was above $3,000,000,- 
000—the first time since the comparable 
12 months of 1936-37. British Empire 
countries—major suppliers of crude ma- 
terials for the prosecution of the defense 
program—were the source of 45 percent 
of total imports and the American Re- 
publics the source of 28 percent. Ap- 
proximately half of British Empire pu 
chases from the United States during the 
second year of the war were covered by 
United States imports from Empire coun- 
tries, exclusive of gold and silver. 

Trade with the American Republics re- 
sulted in a significant surplus of impoits 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Second War Year 


crease 





showed the largest decrease? 
\ 


( Exports to what country increased most sharply in 1941 

Imports from what geographic areas showed a similar in- 
. Which import for consumption showed the largest 
percentage increase in 1941 over 1940 


. Which import 


tnited States exports and imports of leading commodities, 12 months ended August 
1939, 1940, and 1941 





Millions of dollars 


Commodity 


1939 


EXPORTS OF UNITED STATES MERCHANDISE 


Machinery, total 184 
Iron and steel-mill products 191 
Aircraft, including engines and parts 90 
Petroleum and products 372 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories 4 
Chemicals and related products ! 133 
Firearms, ammunition, and explosives 9 
IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
Crude rubber 152 
Nonferrous ore and metals, other than tin 8h 
Tin 7 
Newsprint and wood pulp 181 
Unmanufactured woo ‘1 
Coffee 138 
Cane sugar 11 
Raw silk on 


1 


Percent of total Percent change 


1941 1941 

940 1941 1939 1940 1941 over over 

1939 1940 
600 695 16.6 15.3 17.0 +44 +16 
427 5OL 6.6 10.9 12.3 +163 +17 
246 492 3. 1 6.3 12.0 +449 +100 
365 224 12.8 9.3 5. 5 | —40 —39 
241 292 | 9.1 6.1 7.1 +11 +21 
205 212 4.6 5.2 5.2 +59 +3 
62 173 3 1.6 4.2 |+1, 822 +179 
265 40) Be 10.5 13.7 +164 +51 
127 217 4.1 5.0 7.4 +153 +71 
107 176 he 4.2 6.0 +211 +64 
204 183 8.6 8.1 6.3 +1 —10 
73 Isl 1.9 2.9 6.2 +340 +148 
138 152 6.5 5 5.2 +11 +10 
131 13¢ 3 hae 4.7 +22 +4 
133 110 4.5 3 3.8 +15 —17 





i Excluding explosives 


into the United States. Purchases of gold 
and silver by the United States served to 
augment the excess of payments to the 
Republics and, together with other fac- 
tors, to relieve the general shortage of 
dollar exchange in the area. By the end 


of the year, the problem of supplying the 
Latin American countries with materials 
necessary to the maintenance of their 
economic life had displaced exchange dif- 
ficulties as the major problem of trade 
between the Americas. 


United States imports trade, by selected areas and economic classes, 12 months 
ended August 1937-39, 1940, and 1941 





| 
Millions of dollars | 


Area and clas 1037-39 
aver 
ace 

General imports, total 2, 451 
British Empire countries and Egypt 87S 
American Republics 537 
All other areas 1, O3¢ 

Imports for consumption, total 2,418 
Foodstuffs 690 
Crude materials 74 
Semimanufactures 196 
Finished manufactures 178 
Agricultural 1, 223 
Nonagricultural 1, 196 


Percent of total Percent change 


1941 
1937-39 over 1941 
1940 1941 aver- 1940 M41 1937-39 | over 
age aver- 1940 
age 
2, 626 3, 033 100.0 100.0 100.0 +24 +15 
1, 064 1, 364 35.8 40.5 45.0 +5A +28 
616 837 | 21.9 23.5 27.6 +56 +36 
946 832 42.3 36.0 27.4 0 —} 
2, 530 2,915 100.0 100.0 100.0 +21 +15 
607 631 28.5 24.0 21.6 —Y +4 
Y38 1, 246 31.2 37.1 42.7 | +65 +33 
SAT fi41 20.5 22.0 22.0 | +-20 +15 
127 307 19.8 16.9 13.6 -17 7 
1, 279 1, 530 AO. 6 | 50.6 42.5 +25 +) 
1, 251 1, 385 49.5 49.4 47.5 +16 +11 





Rise in Crude Materials Imports 


On a commodity basis, the concentra- 
tion of United States imports in crude 
materials became even more marked dur- 
ing the second year of hostilities. All 
crude materials together accounted for 
43 percent of total imports, crude rubber 


alone for 14 percent, tin for 6 percent, 
other nonferrous ores and metals for 
7 percent, unmanufactured wool for 
6 percent, and raw silk for 4 percent. 
Only in the case of silk was the propor- 
tion reduced from the first year of the 
war. This further concentration of im- 
ports in strategic or critical commodities, 
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cbhtained very largely from Eastern and 
Southeastern Asia and to a significant 
extent from Latin American countries, 
lent emphasis to the crucial importance 
of sea communications across the Pacific, 
on the one hand, and of trade arrange- 
ments with the American Republics, on 
the other. 

External forces and internal controls, 
both of war origin, were combined in 
varying proportions to determine the 
trends in United States foreign trade 
during the second year of the war. The 
failure of exports to show a great ‘in- 
crease in the aggregate was the result 
of the closing of all but a few Continental 
European and Mediterranean countries 
to United States commerce and, to a 
lesser degree, to the rapid deterioration 
of relations with Japan. 


The general restrictive effect of export 
control in the United States was by com- 
parison a minor influence on the course 
of export trade, even though the list of 
commodities subject to export control 
was steadily lengthened during the year. 
What increase there was in total ship- 
ments to foreign countries reflected the 
mounting flow of American supplies to 
British countries. Shipments of lend- 
lease materials, although destined to be- 
come the most important single element 
in United States export trade, amounted 
to only $190,000,000 by the close of the 
period and at that time constituted the 
smaller part of the total movement of 
goods to British and other countries 
resisting aggression. 


The substantial rise in imports during 
the second year of the war, despite the 
tightness of the shipping situation, meas- 
ures the success attending efforts to 
obtain adequate supplies of crude mate- 
rials to feed the defense effort in the 
United States and to prevent their ship- 
ment to Axis or Axis-controlled coun- 
tries. Whether or not fully commensu- 
rate with procurement plans, the increase 
as compared with the first year of the 
war in imports of strategic and critical 
items, in general, and the growth in ship- 
ments from Latin American countries, in 
particular, were of a striking order. The 


‘See War Influences Dominate Foreign 
Trade, in Survey of Current Business, Octo- 
ber 1941. 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Raw Material Shortages Threaten 
French Industry 


By the beginning of September 1941 it 
was apparent that, in the absence of in- 
creased levies on its resources, France 
would be able to exist, though under- 
nourished, through the coming winter. 
Other problems, such as the increasingly 
burdensome cost of living (despite greatly 
reduced whole-time unemployment) now 
command attention. Creeping paralysis 
of industry brought about by dwindling 
of raw-material supplies is another such 
problem. 

Conditions as to food and raw-material 
supplies were not uniform in the various 
zones into which France is now divided: 
Unoccupied, occupied, “forbidden,” and 
“reserved.” The unoccupied zone de- 
pends on the occupied zone for part of its 
wheat supply and for almost all of its 
sugar, while the latter must depend on 
the former for meat and for much of its 
feedstuffs. Both zones require from the 
African colonies more meat than they 
can spare, and almost all of their needs 
in vegetable oils. 

Coal production is insufficient in the 
first three zones. Gasoline reserves, 
though employed at only one-tenth of 
normal, could be stretched only to about 
November 1, with subsequent supplies de- 
pendent on imports from Germany and 
Rumania. Visible stocks of rubber, cop- 
per, lead, and tin were expected to be ex- 
hausted at about the same time, and even 
household stocks were to be drawn upon 
as an expedient. Deliveries of iron and 
steel have been declining owing to short- 
ages of coal and coke and the increasing 
lack of pig iron. 

The unoccupied zone was the first to 
feel acutely the scarcity of iron and steel. 
Reserves and producing facilities were 
smaller. At the same time occupied areas 
continued to receive some materials from 
occupation authorities. Output of indus- 
trial products for German account in the 
occupied zone accounted generally for 
about half of production and in some in- 
stances as much as 90 percent of the 
total. Total unemployment has been 
greatly reduced, especially in the occu- 
pied zone, partly through German orders 
and partly through the spreading of work 
by reductions in the hours of work per 
week. Unless natural or substitute raw 
materials can be obtained, a further 
shortening of the work-week and even- 
tually a return of whole-time unemploy- 
ment are expected. 

Other difficulties prevailing in both 
unoccupied and occupied zones are: A 
decimation of foreign commerce, the 


slackening of domestic trade, inactivity in 
all ports except Marseille, Sete, and, to a 
lesser extent, Bordeaux, the growing 
crisis in road and rail transportation 
which bears most heavily on the distri- 
bution of foodstuffs, a steady lowering 
of the standard of living through the rise 
of living costs without compensatory 
wage increases, and a weakening of pub- 
lic health as a result of undernourish- 
ment. 

The Government has endeavored tc 
alleviate hardships by strict control over 
production, distribution, and _ prices. 
Materials have been reallotted and all 
essential industrial and agricultural ma- 
terials and products have been rationed. 
Marshal Petain, in an address of August 
12, officially recognized the failure of the 
organizations entrusted with enforce- 
ment of these measures to meet their 
responsibilities. Shortly afterwards ar- 
rest and convictions were imposed on 
producers, traders, and Government offi- 
cials charged with operations on the 
black market. It cannot be hoped, how- 
ever, that strictness of enforcement of 
control measures can stave off a grave 
industrial crisis based on absolute in- 
sufficiency of the total supply of ma- 
terials. 


Raw Materials 


In the occupied zone production and 
reserves of all raw materials are insuffi- 
cient to meet the needs of both the oc- 
cupation authorities and the civilian 
population. Coal mining and cement 
production are close to maximum but 
the requirements of the occupation au- 
thorities are heavy in both commodities. 
Dampings of blast furnaces are reported 
to be continuing in the occupied zone as 
a result of short supplies of coal, coke, 
iron ore, and pig iron. 

Nonferrous metal reserves, supple- 
mented by receipts from Germany for 
work on orders from that country, are 
less dangerously low than in uncccupied 
France. The latter, however, has re- 
course to supplies of aluminum, which is 
being substituted more and more for 
other metals, but it is estimated that 
not more than 30 or 40 percent of the 
output is available for use after filling 
German orders. 

Stocks of cotton are approaching ex- 
haustion and in both zones wool is suffi- 
cient for only a minor part of needs. 
Deliveries of German rayon for further 
manufacture are below expectations and 


in the unoccupied zone shortage of pulp 
and of the necessary chemicals are re. 
stricting rayon output. A shortage of 
raw silk has resulted from the failure to 
arrive at a satisfactory arrangement with 
Italy. Supplies of hides and skins are 
deficient owing to regulations against 
slaughter, war losses, and heavy requisi- 
tions by the authorities of occupation. 

Demand for wood is said to be double 
production. Large quantities of charcoa] 
are being used for automotive fuel and 
ever-increasing amounts of wood are be- 
ing used for heating. These demands, to- 
gether with the use of wood as a substi. 
tute in the manufacture of items ranging 
from shoe soles to electric plugs and the 
needs of the rayon industry account for 
the shortage. 

Hydroelectric generation is at peak 
load, as many industries, commercial] 
firms, and private houses have had to use 
electric energy for power and heating in 
the absence of coal, especially in unoccu- 
pied France. Rural electrification has 
progressed, new installations and exten- 
sion of existing plants are being pushed, 
and a marked increase in imports of elec- 
tric power from Switzerland is reported. 


Manufacturing 


Industrial activity is conditioned on 
supplies of raw materials. Metallurgical 
plants apparently are operating at 20 to 
30 percent of normal. 
maintain activity in the occupied zone 
are working at least at normal capacity 
on construction and repair and are being 
provided with the necessary materials. 
The Toulon yards in unoccupied France 
have been working about 32 hours a 
week, but may be forced to curtail opera- 
tions for lack of materials. Metalwork- 
ing industries—particularly those using 
nonferrous metals—have had to curtail 
production and reduce the working per- 
sonnel. Mechanical and metallurgical 
construction industries in the unoccupied 
zone have felt the shortage of all raw 
materials, but have maintained a mod- 
erate weekly schedule by drawing on 
reserves. 

Recovery of all nonferrous metals ex- 
cept aluminum and zinc has been ordered 
even from private homes. It is hoped 
that in this manner 20,000 to 30,000 tons 
of copper (about half of a normal year's 
consumption in France) may be obtained 
in the unoccupied zone. Aluminum out- 
put is being developed to new high levels, 
reaching 5,000 tons in August, despite 
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a seasonal decline in available electric 
power, with 6,000 tons monthly expected 
this fall and 7,000 by next spring. In 
1938, the latest pre-war year, the month- 
ly average production in France was only 
about 3,750 metric tons. Only about 
40 percent of the aluminum is retained 
for French use and part of this, after 
transformation in the occupied zone, is 
apparently purchased by the occupation 
authorities. 

The automobile production schedule 
for August called for about 3,000 vehicles 
(of which all but 100 were in the occupied 
gone). Over 90 percent of the output 
is estimated to be for the occupation 
authorities. Almost all of the trucks 
reserved for French use have been 
equipped for charcoal. The reduction of 
rubber reserves had become serious by 
the end of August and successive meas- 
ures have been taken to reduce produc- 
tion and consumption of a great number 
of rubber products. 

In textiles, the expected change-over 
to artificial fibers on a large Scale has 
been prevented by the inability of the 
country to replace with such fibers the 
tonnage of natural fibers consumed, es- 
pecially in the unoccupied zone. Large 
centers, such as Lyon and Roanne, were 


| threatened with further curtailment of 





artificial textile operations at the end 
of August. 

The textile industry as a whole is the- 
oretically restricted to 30 percent of 1938 
activity, but has been well below that 
level, except in the linen industry, which 
has received raw material from Northern 
France and Belgium. Stringent restric- 
tions on the sale of clothing and mate- 
rials, by rationing, and to some extent by 
the temporary blocking of deliveries by 
producers to distributors has caused 
some disruption of operations. In some 
cases the fixed prices have been found to 
be too low to permit manufacturers to 
continue operations. The reduction of 
working hours in the industry has caused 
widespread distress among workers, who, 
in some parts of the unoccupied zone, are 
receiving wages insufficient even to buy 
their minimum food requirements. 


Transportation 


In the months immediately following 
the armistice the transportation problem 
was the most basic in the economic field. 
Although very appreciable recovery has 
been experienced in rail and inland wat- 
erway transport, road traffic faces the 
immediate prospect of curtailment, as 
production of substitute fuels has not 
been sufficient to offset the approaching 
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( From what specific raw. material shortages are the various 
French zones suffering ... How extensive is the effect of 
these shortages on manufacturing and employment . 
| measures are being undertaken to meet the problem? 


.. What 


exhaustion of gasoline stocks. Railway 
carloadings were reported by the Secre- 
tary of State for Communications to have 
recovered to 75 percent of normal, not 
including traffic carried for the authori- 
ties of occupation. This represents far 
more than the railways’ normal share in 
transport as a whole, as the railways now 
take much of the traffic normally carried 
on the highways. The chief deterrents 
to better rail service are shortages of 
cylinder and lubricating oils and of fuel. 
The report of the Secretary of State for 
Communications indicates that of 470 
viaducts destroyed in the war 222 have 
been rebuilt permanently and 178 provi- 
sionally, and that most of the bridges and 
road installations damaged or destroyed 
have likewise been put back into service. 
With regard to inland waterways he 
stated that of more than 3,100 miles ren- 
dered unnavigable by wartime operations 
all but about 125 miles have been re- 
opened and that the number of barges 
loaded per month had increased from 
2,200 last winter to 4,200 in July. Road 
traffic is only a small fraction of normal, 
the number of automotive vehicles in 
operation estimated at 300,000 in the late 
summer being only about 11 percent of 
those in January 1940. About 80 percent 
of the vehicles are trucks and busses. 
Some 30,000 use charcoal as fuel and a 
few thousands city gas, acetylene, and 
carbide. 


Agriculture 


The 1940-41 crop year has been note- 
worthy for the tremendous effort made 
by French farmers to assure adequate 
supplies of cereals, potatoes, and other 
basic foods and feedstuffs. That this 
goal was not reached is attributable in 
the first place to dislocation of trans- 
portation and supply resulting from the 
war, which seriously reduced supplies of 
suitable seed, fertilizers, equipment, and 
particularly of binder twine; and, sec- 
ondly, to successive stages of bad 
weather, including cold weather in the 
spring and subsequent long spells of al- 
most uninterrupted rainfall persisting 
even through the harvest period. 

The wheat crop was far below the 
1929-38 average of 8,200,000 metric tons 
(possibly only about 70 percent of that 
figure). Under the circumstances it is 


unlikely that the bread ration, averag- 
ing about 300 grams per day, can be in- 
creased substantially, if at all, when de- 
ductions are made for seed grain, special 
Government requirements, and requisi- 
tions (deferred or new) by the authori- 
ties of occupation, The rye crop was 
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also considerably below normal and the 
oats crop was very small, owing to re- 
duced sowings, extremely adverse weath- 
er, and lack of binder twine. The barley 
crop was above average and may make 
up to a small extent for the lack of grains 
normally imported for livestock and 
poultry raising. 

The potato crop, though well above 
the subnormal 1940 production, was con- 
siderably below average, and the amount 
estimated by the Minister of Agriculture 
to be available for the population is al- 
most two-thirds less than the normal 
per capita consumption. Official state- 
ments indicate a deficit of 4,000,000 
metric tons in feedstuffs during the past 
year, equivalent to a loss of 900,000 tons 
of meat, as a result of the poor crop and 
the almost complete stoppage of imports. 
This year’s hay crop was good in the oc- 
cupied zone, but was late and damaged by 
bad weather in unoccupied France. The 
sugar-beet crop, produced almost exclu- 
sively in the occupied area, was expected 
to be one-fifth below average output; 
sugar production in the past has aver- 
aged about 60,000 tons under the normal 
consumption of 950,000 tons. 


Meats and Fats 


At the latest census (February 1941) 
the number of cattle was 14,600,000, a 
decline of 1,100,000 from the 1934-38 
average, and the number of sheep and 
hogs had declined, respectively, by 1,100,- 
000 and 3,000,000 from the 1929-38 aver- 
age. Meat is the outstanding weakness 
in the present French food situation, as a 
result of heavy requisitions by the au- 
thorities of occupation, and the insuffi- 
ciency of feedstuffs which has led to 
much premature slaughtering. In a 
statement of September 12 the Minister 
of Agriculture pointed out that, as com- 
pared with normal requirements of 1,700,- 
000 tons per year, present resources are 
theoretically only 800,000 tons, and that 
in practice they are even below the 
theoretical supplies. 

Next to meat, the most acute shortage 
is in fatty substances, but this situation 
has improved materially since last win- 
ter, when lack of organization and trans- 
port difficulties hindered deliveries of 
milk products to urban centers. Al- 
though rations in this group were re- 
duced from 650 grams for August to 525 
grams for September and to 450 grams 
for October, consumers are now able to 
obtain the full allotment in contrast with 
the moderate to large proportion pre- 
viously unavailable. Milk supplies cor- 
tinue to be inadequate even for the small 
part of the population to which they are 
allotted (children, aged, invalids, and 
nursing mothers). Olive-oil stocks are 
practically nonexistent and the crop out- 
look poor, but recent receipts of peanuts 
and peanut oil have been satisfactory. 
Reserves are probably sufficient to meet 
rations for 5 or 6 months. 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange for Unshelled Walnuts from 
the United States.——Circular No. 37 of 
the Exchange Department of the Central 
Bank, dated October 20, authorizes the 
granting of exchange in unlimited 
amount, at the bid rate, for the importa- 
tion of unshelled walnuts from the 
United States. 

Government to Advance 72,000,000 
Pesos for Construction Work on Yaci- 
mientos Petroliferos Fiscales Gas Serv- 
ice—A decree was issued during the week 
ended October 25, giving the Govern- 
ment’s approval to the State Oilfields De- 
partment’s plan for taking over the gas 
service at present controlled by the Pri- 
vitiva Gas Co., Ltd. The Government 
will also furnish the official entity with 
72,000,000 pesos, in accordance with the 
plan drawn up by the Yacimientos Pe- 
troliferos Fiscales, to enable it to meet 
the cost of new equipment, installations 
required, construction work, etc., involved 
in the change-over to the new service. 

The State Oilfields Department is au- 
thorized to avail itself of these funds in 
three annual quotas, namely, 11,500,000 
pesos during the first year, 35,500,000 
during the second year, and 25,000,000 in 
the year immediately prior to its assump- 
tion of the gas service. 

The funds represented by the credits 
will be raised by the issue of Treasury 
bills, and amortization and interest pay- 
ments on the issues will be met exclu- 
sively out of the Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales resources. Repayment of the 
funds, together with the corresponding 
interest, will be made in 20 equal annual 
payments beginning in 1945. 

Customs Revenues, Buenos Aires.— 
Revenues of the Buenos Aires Custom- 
house from January 1 to October 22, 





1941, totaled 151,310,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 216,265,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. 


Transport and Communication 


Classification of Ships Regulates Con- 
sular Duties.—All ships engaged in over- 
sea trade and touching at Argentine ports 
are classified by Customs Resolution No. 
418. This classification determines the 
consular duties to be paid when they 
enter Argentine ports. There are three 
classes, the first including the largest 
and most luxurious passenger ships. The 
next group of ships, known as class B, 
are considered as first class but of a 
lower category than class A. Their pas- 
senger accommodations must be for more 
than 12 passengers. The third class 
covers those ships carrying 12 passengers 
or less. 


Bel gian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation Without Permit Heavily 
Penalized.—Fines ranging from 1,000 to 
10,000 francs will now be imposed in the 
Belgian Congo for each importation for 
which an import permit has not been 
previously applied for, or for which such 
permit has already been refused, under 
legislative ordinance No. 373/A. E. of 
August 13, 1941 (effective at once), pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Administratif du 
Congo Belge No. 16 of August 25, 1941. 

Import Duty Exemption for Postal 
Packages for Members of Allied Armies.— 
Parcel-post and other mail packages sent 
to the Belgian Congo for members of 
allied armies, on detail or in service in 
the field, are exempt from import duties, 
if not weighing more than 5 kilograms, 
by the terms of legislative ordinance No. 
374/Fin. Dou. of August 14, 1941 (effec- 
tive immediately), published in the Bul- 
letin Administratif du Congo Belge No. 
16 of August 25, 1941. 

This exemption applies only to ordi- 
nary necessities and does not extend to 
alcoholic beverages (including wine). 

Copal and Beeswax: Export Profit Sur- 
tax Increased—The Belgian Congo 


UNITED WE STAND 


IES 


cae 


“profit” surtax on exports of “equator” 
copal has been increased to 72.80 francs 
and that on “lake” copal increaseq to 
75.20 francs per 100 kilograms (both were 
formerly 66.40 francs per 100 kilograms) 
by ordinance No. 368/Fin.-Dou. of Ay. 
gust 7, 1941, effective from August 1. 
The same ordinance has increased the 
export surtax on beeswaz from 15.29 
francs to 43.20 francs per 100 kilograms. 

Regulations Prohibiting Exportation oj 
Impure Rubber Amended.* 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


Exports of Bolivian tin showed a con- 
siderable improvement during the month 


of September, with a total of 4,105 metric | 





tons, compared with 2,422 tons in the | 
preceding month. Average monthly ex- | 


ports, during the first quarter of this 
fiscal year, however, have been only about 
3,273 tons, compared with a monthly 
average of about 3,600 tons during the 
year ended June 30, 1941. The new 
quota for Bolivia under the Internationa] 
Tin Cartel has been set at 46,778 tons, or 
almost 3,900 tons per month. 

Substantial increases were also re- 
corded in exports of antimony, copper, 
zinc, and tungsten, while shipments of 
lead and silver were lower. 

Total exports for the month of Sep- 
tember were valued at 19,738,493 boli- 
vianos of (18d.) an increase of approxi- 
mately 57 percent over the preceding 
month. 


AGRICULTURE 


A bill providing for reestablishment of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Coloni- 
zation, passed by the House of Deputies 
during September, was approved by the 
Senate on October 15, but has not yet 
been promulgated by the Executive. 
Other measures for granting assistance 
to agriculture have also been under con- 
sideration, including the creation of an 
Agricultural and Industrial Bank, the 
purpose of which would be to encourage 
agricultural, livestock, and manufactur- 
ing industries by means of loans. An- 
other proposal would involve $1,000,000 
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for the purchase of agricultural ma- 
chinery. 
CONSTRUCTION 

Negotiations between the Bolivian 
power Co. and the city of La Paz have 
resulted in an agreement under which 
construction of a new plant is to be un- 
dertaken immediately, on the basis of an 
increase Of about 39 percent in existing 
rates. Upon the completion of the con- 
struction a further increase of 39 percent 
will be granted. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—A more opti- 
mistic tone prevailed in the exchange 
market during the week ended October 25, 
following the announcement of a satis- 
factory solution of the coffee-quota prob- 
lem. Sales of coffee have improved, with 
a consequent betterment in the availa- 
bility of export bills. 

The Bank of Brazil, on October 20, 
lowered the free market selling rate from 
19.690 to 19.670, and the special free- 
market selling rate from 20.700 to 20.600. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Prohibition on Rayon and Cot- 
ton Yarns Modified.—Exportation of 
rayon and cotton yarns from Brazil, ex- 
cept when made under a previous export 
license, has been amended to permit ex- 
portation of those rayon and cotton 
yarns which are not destined for the use 
of the domestic weaving or knitting in- 
dustries, says an announcement of the 
Committee for the Defense of the Na- 
tional Economy. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 6, 1941, for previous announcement of the 
Brazilian export embargo on all cotton and 
rayon yarns. | 

Silkworm Cultivation Now Subject to 
Government Regulation —Importation of 
siikworms into Brazil and their distribu- 
tion and cultivation within the country 
may now be undertaken only with the 
prior approval of the Brazilian National 
Department for Animal Production, ac- 
cording to presidential decree No. 3644 of 
September 23, 1941. The purpose of the 
decree is to promote the development of 
sericulture in the country under Govern- 
ment, advice and supervision. 

Trade Agreement With Canada Grants 
Reciprocal Most-Favored-Nation Treat- 
ment in Tariff and Exchange Matters.— 
A trade agreement between Canada and 
Brazil signed at Rio de Janeiro on Octo- 
ber 17, 1941, and provisionally effective 
from that date, provides for reciprocal 
most-favored-nation treatment with re- 
spect to exchange matters, and customs 
duties and related charges, and national 
treatment with respect to internal taxes 
on merchandise imported into either 
country from the other, according to a 
report of October 18, 1941, from Rio de 
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Janeiro, and to a press statement by 
the Canadian Department of External 
Affairs published in the Commercial In- 
telligence Journal of October 25, Ottawa. 

The new arrangement replaces the ex- 
change of notes on June 12, 1937, which 
extended reciprocal most-favored-nation 
treatment in tariff matters. 

Prior to the war, Brazil was second to 
Argentina among the Latin American 
markets for Canadian products, but a 
steady increase in exports from $3,522,000 
in 1938 to $5,063,000 in 1940 and to $5,- 
799,000 in the first 8 months of 1941 has 
made Brazil Canada’s most important 
Latin American customer at present. 
The chief items in the trade, which covers 
a wide range of products, are apples, 
malt, tires and tubes, wood pulp, news- 
print, sewing machines, pig lead, and mis- 
cellaneous metal manufactures. 

The most noteworthy feature of recent 
Canadian-Brazilian trade, however, has 
been the tremendous increase in imports 
from Brazil, from $768,915 in 1938 to 
$13,062,000 in the first 8 months of 1941— 
accounted for almost entirely by heavy 
importations of Brazilian cotton. Other 
leading imports from Brazil are rice, 
cottonseed oil, coffee, and iron ore. 


British Guiana 


Economic Conditions 


There were no marked changes in the 
general situation in British Guiana dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1941. Agricul- 
tural conditions were good, though floods 
are reported to have damaged some crops. 
Employment was at a comparatively 
high level, partly as a result of the addi- 
tional activity arising from the construc- 
tion of U. S. bases there, which is having 
a gradual effect on local economy. 

A seller’s market prevails in nearly 
all lines of merchandise, and a shortage 
of some articles is being felt. The effect 
of British Guiana’s import-control meas- 
ures is reflected in the value of imports 
for the first 7 months of 1941 compared 
with the same months in the preceding 
year. In 1940, imports during that period 
amounted to $10,066,031, British Guiana 
currency, whereas in 1941, despite in- 
creased business activity, imports 
amounted to only $11,192,372. Under the 
import-licensing system in effect for the 
control of imports, United States par- 
ticipation in this trade has been limited. 


British Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Since the out- 
break of hostilities and the subsequent 
adoption of war measures in British 
Honduras, there have been imposed 
rather stringent measures to control the 
withdrawal of funds from the Colony. 
These measures have had particular ef- 
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fect in controlling expenditure of funds 
for travel, educational purposes, etc. 
However, in the event an applicant de- 
sires to withdraw funds for the purpose 
of receiving medical attention in the 
United States, exchange will ordinarily 
be granted upon the presentation of a 
certificate from a local physician indicat- 
ing the attention required. 

The exchange restrictions applying to 
commerce are designed to keep as much 
trade as possible within the sterling area. 
British Honduras is regarded as being 
within the sterling area for this purpose. 
All imports are now subject to the terms 
of a permit signed by the Collector of 
Customs, | 

The British Honduran dollar is pegged 
to the pound. The bank-buying rate for 
sterling is 4.025 less one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the amount of the draft, the sell- 
ing rate 4.035 plus three-fourths of 1 per- 
cent of the amount of the draft. 


British Malaya 


Economic Conditions 


Large tin and rubber exports and dif- 
ficulty in obtaining imports were the 
dominating factors apparent in Malayan 
economy during September. Prices of 
staple consumers’ goods continued to 
rise, the entire scale of rice prices hav- 
ing been shifted to a slightly higher 
level. 

Defense works, private construction, 
and high production in the rubber and 
tin industries having previously absorbed 
all available workers, the labor shortage 
continued, with no improvement ex- 
pected in the near future. The departure 
of most of the Japanese who operated 
the Malayan iron mines and a shifting 
of the Indian mine workers have brought 
the iron-mining industry to a virtual 
standstill. 

There is an excellent demand for derris 
root, chiefly for use in the manufac- 
ture of insecticides, but the local market 
is unable to satisfy the requirement. The 
pineapple industry is showing a seasonal 
upturn, but exports are far behind the 
normal quantity. The lumber industry 
continues prosperous, with the sawmills 
being hard put to meet the local demand 
for timber for defense construction. 

The quantity of rice imported during 
the year has been less than in 1940, but 
as prices of Thailand and Burma rice 
have increased considerably, the total 
value of imports of that commodity is 
50 percent greater than in 1940. 


FOREIGN TRADE INCREASES 


Gross exports during the first 7 months 
of 1941 were valued at S$700,943,615 
(Straits dollar=$0.4711 United States 
currency), an increase of S$46,870,239 or 
7.2 percent over the same period in 1940. 
Imports for the period January to July 
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1941 totaled S$521,642,527, an increase 
of S$29,370,353 or 6 percent over the same 
period in 1940. 

Exports to the United States in 1941 
amounted to $S435,539,377, a gain of 36.1 
percent over the preceding year, indicat- 
ing the extent to which Malaya depends 
upon the United States as a market for 
its products. At the end of July 1940 the 
United States’ share of Malaya’s export 
trade was 48.9 percent, while at the end 
of July 1941 that share had increased to 
62.1 percent. 

Import statistics for January—July 
1941 continued to indicate that the 
United States’ share of Malaya’s import 
trade is rising both absolutely and rela- 
tively in comparison with most other 
countries supplying Malayan demands. 
Whereas gross imports during this period 
increased only $S29,370,353 (6 percent) 
compared with January—July 1940, ship- 
ments from the United States advanced 
by $S12,849,050 to a total of $S32,711,972, 
a gain of 64.7 percent. Such an increase 
in purchases from the United States 
would appear to reflect the inability of 
British Malaya to obtain from “sterling” 
areas all the finished and semimanufac- 
tured products essential to its economy. 


TRANSPORTATION—WARTIME CONTROLS 


Shipping space to the United States 
continues adequate, several ships having 
left Singapore during September with 
some empty space, while others have 
been held over for disproportionate 
lengths of time. The same cannot, how- 
ever, be said of shipping space from the 
United States, and the time between 
placing orders and arrival of goods tends 
to increase. There appears to be no 
change in the restricted shipping facili- 
ties between Malaya and the United 
Kingdom. 

During the past 3 months Hong Kong, 
Syria, and Lebanon have been added to 
the “sterling” area. 

A further restriction on the use of 
paper and newsprint, which went into 
effect in September, requires all forms, 
billheads, vouchers, and the like to be 
at least 25 percent less in size. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Excellent rains in Barbados have de- 
veloped favorable prospects for agricul- 
ture, the chief industry of the island. 
The cane crop has improved, and con- 
siderable idle land is being prepared for 
sugarcane which will be planted in No- 
vember and December for the 1943 crop. 
Shipments of sugar and molasses pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily, there being practic- 
ally no sugar left for export and only a 
few thousand puncheons of molasses. 

There was much seasonal buying in 
expectation of Christmas trade, the bulk 
of the imports coming from Canada. 
Price increases are causing dissatisfac- 
tion, however, the cost of living having 
risen 34.36 percent since the war began. 
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There is still an abundance of labor, and 
considerable unemployment, although 
there have been migrations of laborers 
to Trinidad and other neighboring 
islands that offer better employment 
possibilities. 

Increased income taxes yielded con- 
siderable sums of money to the treasury, 
and the public financial position is de- 
scribed as healthy, but the effect on 
certain middle-class-income groups is 
unfavorable. 


Exchange and Finance 


Barbados Exchange Situation.—The 
exchange rate remained at 1.20375 Bar- 
badian dollars to the United States dol- 
lar during October. 

Exchange is available for imports from 
the United States, providing the importer 
has an import license. However, in ac- 
cordance with the general policy now 
being followed throughout the British 
Colonial Empire, the importation of 
“nonessential” articles is restricted. 
U. S. participation in the local market 
had been reduced to a minimum, only 
“essentials” being imported provided 
they cannot be obtained in the British 
Empire, including Canada. 

The sale of exchange for other than 
licensed imports is strictly controlled, and 
all applications for other purposes are 
considered in the light of circumstances. 
For instance, consideration may be given 
to applications to pay for travel for busi- 
ness and medical reasons, but only mini- 
mum amounts are permitted, and, where 
possible, these are controlled by bankers’ 
credits specifying the amounts available 
and the nature of the transactions. 
Freight costs may be paid locally in dol- 
lars for imports from foreign countries. 

Until quite recently it was not possible 
for holders of U. S. and Canadian dollar 
securities to sell them locally or abroad, 
but the authorities now permit sale to 
any amount in the respective countries 
only and provided the resultant dollars 
are sold to an authorized dealer under 
advice to the local control board. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Excise Tax Established in Grenada on 
Cigarettes and Soap—Effective October 
10, 1941, Grenada has established an ex- 
cise tax of 12s. 6d. per thousand on cig- 
arettes, and 2s. per 100 pounds on soap, 
by terms of order No. 82, published in 
the Government Gazette, October 11, 
1941. These items are added to the ex- 
cise tax schedule of ordinance No. 22, of 
October 4, 1939, which established an 
excise tax of 5s. per 100 pounds on white 
sugar. Commodities exported from the 
colony of Grenada may be exempted 
from these taxes. 

License Requirement Extended to Ba- 
hamas’ Imports From Empire Areas.— 
Import licenses are now required for all 
goods entering the Bahamas, regardless 
of country of origin, including those orig- 
inating in British Empire areas, by an 
order of August 27, 1941, says the Com- 
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mercial Intelligence Journal, October 1g 
1941. Imports from countries outside 
of the British Empire have been subject 
to import license since August 15, 1949, 
but only a limited list of articles orig. 
inating in Empire countries previously 
required an import license. 

[See COMMERCE REPORTS, August 31, 1940 
for previous announcement of import license 
requirement in the Bahamas.] 

Domestic Animals Made Subject to Er- 
port Duties in Grenada.* 


Bulgaria 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Iron and Steel Products: Importation 
Subject to Permit Within Quota Limits.* 

Sheet-Iron Boxes Containing Organic 
Dyes Exempted From Import Duty.* 

Animal Waste and Hemp Waste: Er- 
portation Made Subject to Permit.* 


Transport and Communication 


Normal Train Service Between Bul- 
garia and Turkey Restored.—Norma] 
railway service between Bulgaria and 
Turkey via the Edirne (Adrianople)- 
Svilengrad line was to be reestablished on 
October 1. Turkey has agreed to repair 
the coastal railway between Sinckli and 
Ipsala, so that rail communication to 


and from European Turkey is expected | 


shortly to be normal. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Radios: Canadian Production Quotas 
Established.—Canadian radio manufac- 
turers are required to curtail their pro- 
duction of radios (radio receivers and 
radio phonograph combinations) on a 
percentage basis commencing October 1, 
1941, and continuing through 1942 and 


thereafter, according to an order issued 
by the Canadian Controller of Supplies 


on October 17, Ottawa. 

Radios are divided into three classes: 
(1) Radios retailing for $40 or less; (2) 
those retailing for more than $40 and 
not over $100; and (3) those retailing 
for more than $100. Beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1941, production is to be cur- 
tailed in each class by the following 
percentages on the basis of the monthly 
average number of each class made in 
1940: During October 1941, 10 percent; 
November, 20 percent; December, 30 
percent; and January 1942, 40 percent. 
During February 1942 and each calendar 


month thereafter, 25 percent. If less 


than the authorized quota in any class 
is produced in any month the shortage 
may accrue and be added to the quota 
for that class in subsequent months, but 
accruals are not to extend beyond Sep- 
tember 30 in 1942 or in any subsequent 
year. The restriction on production 
does not apply to parts for repair of ex- 
isting units. 
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The Controller of Supplies has ap- 
pointed a Radio Advisory Committee, 
composed of the president and direc- 
tors of the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, who will assist and advise him. 
Manufacturers are required to furnish 
the secretary of the committee state- 
ments showing the number of radios in 
each class made during each month in 
1940 and the sales revenue for each class. 
They were also required to furnish the 
committee by October 28 a statement of 
the number in each class on hand at the 
end of the preceding month, the number 
of units of each class made and sold dur- 
ing the preceding month, and the reve- 
nues received from the sale of each 
class. 

Refrigerators: Reduction in Canadian 
Output Ordered.—Canadian manufac- 
turers of various Classes of refrigerators 
are required to reduce their output on 
a percentage basis beginning October 1, 
1941, and continuing through 1942 and 
thereafter, under an order issued by the 
Canadian Controller of Supplies on 
October 20, Ottawa. 


Refrigerators are divided into five 
groups: (1) Metal-clad electric refrig- 
erators; (2) metal-clad gas refrigera- 
tors; (3) metal-clad kerosene refrigera- 
tors; (4) metal-clad ice refrigerators; 
and (5) commercial electric refrigera- 
tors, including the following installa- 
tions: Condensing units, ice-cream cabi- 
nets, frozen-food cabinets, milk coolers, 
display cases, reach-in refrigerators, 
soda fountains and back bars, gravity 
and blower coils, and beverage and water 
coolers. 

Beginning October 1, 1941, manufac- 
turers of metal-clad electric, gas, kero- 
sene, and ice refrigerators must reduce 
their output by 25 percent of the 
monthly average number of units of each 
class made in 1940, while in the case of 
commercial electric refrigerators pro- 
duction must be reduced by 10 percent 
of the monthly average value of the 
units made in 1940, which is estimated 
to be approximately equal to a 25 per- 
cent reduction in the number of units 
made in 1940, because of the rise in cost 
of production. If less than the author- 
ized quota of any one class is made in 
any month, the shortage in that class 
mal accrue and be added to the quota 
for that class in any subsequent month: 
Provided, That the accruals do not ex- 
tend beyond September 30, 1942, or be- 
yond that date in any later year. 

The restriction on output does not ap- 
ply to the manufacture of parts of re- 
frigerators for repair of existing units, 
nor to refrigerators with a horsepower 
rating of 5 or more, nor to refrigerators 
with wood cabinets. 

The Controller of Supplies has ap- 
pointed a Refrigerator Advisory Com- 
mitttee composed of representatives of 
the industry, to assist and advise him. 
Manufacturers of refrigerators must 
furnish the committee with reports on 
production in each month in 1940, reve- 
nue from sales, and number of refrig- 
erators on hand at the end of September 
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1941. On or before November 24, 1941, 
and monthly thereafter, they must fur- 
nish reports to the committee showing 
the number of units of each class on 
hand at the end of the preceding month, 
the number of refrigerators made, the 
number sold, and the revenue obtained 
from the sale of each class. 

Trade Agreement with Brazil Grants 
Reciprocal Most-Favored-Nation Treat- 
ment in Tariff and Exchange Matters.— 


See Brazil. 
Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Central Bank Credit to Caja de Cré- 
dito Minero Increased.—By a law pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of October 4, 
1941, the Central Bank is authorized to 
increase its credit available to the Caja 
de Crédito Minero (Mining Credit Bank) 
up to 100,000,000 pesos. 

The new law authorizes the Banco 
Central to discount mining paper “in 
which the Caja has intervened” or to 
make loans to the Caja against promis- 
sory notes, provided the drafts and 
notes in question cover operations for 
the acquisition of minerals. The matu- 
rity of such paper cannot exceed 180 
days, the interest rate to be paid will be 
2% percent, and the total amount in- 
volved cannot exceed 100,000,000 pesos, 
or the value of the minerals in the hands 
of the Caja. Furthermore, the Caja is 
obligated to turn over to the Banco Cen- 
tral the foreign exchange it receives for 
minerals exported, which exchange will 
be sold for its account to cover its obli- 
gations to the bank. The credits in 
question will be outside the limitations 
imposed on the Banco Central by other 
legislation. 


Transport and Con:munication 


Additional Air Service With Argen- 
tina Established.—It was announced on 
October 8, 1941, that effective as of that 
date Pan American-Grace Airways would 
inaugurate an additional weekly air 
service between Santiago and Buenos 
Aires, thereafter making five flights per 
week in each direction instead of four. 
The new schedule calls for planes leav- 
ing Santiago on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Sunday, and for 
planes from Buenos Aires on Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday. 

This action was taken so as to keep 
pace with the steady growth in the line’s 
passenger, mail, and freight traffic, for 
which four flights weekly had proved 


insufficient. 
China 


Economic Conditions 


Prices at Shanghai remain at top 
levels, and many retail stores are un- 
willing to sell goods to customers, on the 
pretext of exhausted stocks—but various 
proposed municipal control measures 
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and the public reaction to soaring prices 
have temporarily halted the activities of 
profiteers and speculators. 


MUNICIPAL CouNcIL SEEKS TO CONTROL 
PRICES 


The Shanghai Municipal Council has 
issued an order that rice cannot be taken 
out of foreign-controlled areas—threat- 
ening confiscation if the order is disre- 
garded. It has also opened its own rice 
retail stores and convoked a meeting of 
wheat-flour merchants on November 10, 
to discuss plans for controlled sales and 
Syndicated imports. The forward-de- 
livery cotton-yarn market has resumed 
trading after a brief suspension, and it 
is probable that the cash cotton-yarn 
market may also resume operations. 
The Chinese money exchange and ciga- 
rette dealers’ association resumed whole- 
sale trading in soap, matches and ciga- 
rettes on November 6, with professional 
traders barred and cash daily settle- 
ments. It is problematical whether these 
developments will prevent rising prices, 
and much trade skepticism prevails as 
to their efficacy. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Press re- 
ports of withdrawal of United States 
marines from Shanghai and the drastic 
action taken by the Shanghai Municipal 
Council to control retail prices caused 
wide fluctuations in financial and com- 
modity quotations. The price-control 
measure for rice was somewhat success- 
ful on November 10 as prices of rice and 
wheat registered substantial decreases, 
but prices of other staple commodities 
rose on November 11, because of the 
skepticism of hoarders and operators as 
to the ultimate success of the control 
measures. On November 11, fapi was 
quoted on the black market at $US0.02%, 
while military script exchanged for na- 
tional currency at the rate of 22.3125 
for 100. Although Bank of Japan yen 
was four times the value of yuan, Hua 
Hsing notes remained unchanged. 
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Shanghai Reaction to Hong Kong 
Currency-Control Measures.—Currency- 
control measures promulgated by Hong 
Kong on November 6 are believed by 
Chinese bankers at Shanghai to be de- 
signed to curb black-market trading be- 
tween Hong Kong dollars and Chinese 
national currency involving native bank 
transfers from Shanghai and Hong 
Kong. It is believed further that while 
this supplemental control will make 
Hong Kong dollars less available at 
black-market rates to Shanghai buyers, 
and Chinese currency at Shanghai less 
available to Hong Kong buyers, transfers 
involving private individuals or firms at 
black-market rates will still be possible. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates—In North 
China, the foreign-exchange value of 
national currency at Tientsin declined 
further on November 11, to $US0.035¢. 
It appreciated, however, in terms of Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank currency, which ex- 
changed for fapi 39.50 for 100. 

Specified Commodities Given Favor- 
able Treatment Under Link Transactions 
in North China—Following is a list of 
articles that have been given preferred 
treatment in obtaining import exchange 
under regulations linking import and ex- 
port transactions in North China based 
upon the special yen, valued at 
$US0.23%56, which is to be used as an 
exchange unit operation to be controlled 
by the Shanghai branch of the Yoko- 
hamo Specie Bank. 

Cereals, wheat flour, rice, millet, kao- 
liang, maize, metals (iron excepted), 
brass and copper, lead, pewter, alumi- 
num, nickel, tungsten, manganese, naph- 
tha (oils for lamps excepted), gasoline, 
lubricating oil, and heavy oil. 

Any person who is able to import these 
goods may be exempted from the re- 
quirement of deducting 10 percent of the 
amount involved, irrespective of whether 
it is stipulated in the export-exchange 
contract that linking operations are 
called for. In linking operations ex- 
porters are ordinarily allowed to import 
or to receive from importers only 90 
percent of the value of their exports. 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Additional Import-Trade Monopolies 
Established in Manchuria.—Importation 
into Manchuria of additional classes of 
goods has been made subject to monop- 
oly control through designated organi- 
zations, according to notifications pub- 
lished in the “Manchukuo” Gazette. 

Import monopolies were established 
for the following classes of goods, effec- 
tive on the dates indicated: Pile tissues, 
woven tissues of flax, hemp, etc., artificial 
cellulose-fiber Japanese dress materials, 
mosquito nets, and other such materials, 
effective June 5, 1941; silk, artificial 
cellulose, cotton, and other vegetable fi- 
bers and manufactures, effective July 1; 
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Japanese sake brewer’s yeast and sake 
bottles, effective July 10, 1941. 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


The expected upward swing in trade 
in Colombia resuiting from seasonal in- 
fluences did not materialize in October. 

Except for trucks and chassis the au- 
tomotive market was quiet, with short- 
ages in certain truck models causing 
some concern. Expected passenger-car 
shortages for the coming season have 
caused many dealers to begin adjusting 
their sales program accordingly. Octo- 
ber saw little change in the demand for 
consumer goods, but the expected year- 
end revival did not appear as pronounced 
as during September. Dealer stocks 
were fairly heavy, partly because of re- 
cent arrivals, but were incomplete in 
general as to assortment. It was not 
expected that holiday buying would be 
felt before the end of November. De- 
partment-store sales were disappointing 
inasmuch as the full effects of the present 
coffee-marketing season were not appar- 
ent. Buying was conservative and the 
tendency to hoard funds still evident. 
Stocks with a few exceptions were ample 
but at higher prices, many items being 
out of reach of the general public. 

Builders’ hardware was still in heavy 
demand, but assortments were incom- 
plete. Stocks have been diminishing and 
dealers are concerned over replenish- 
ments. Price levels are far above those 
of 90 days ago as a result of increased 
prices in ocean freight rates but also in 
major degree because of speculation. 
The sale of radios has maintained a high 
level as the most active radio season ap- 
proaches. U. S. equipment continues 
predominantly to hold the lead in this 
market with but few exceptions. Ger- 
many has made an effort to keep in the 
market through the offer of Telefunken 
1942 models through its Bogota distribu- 
tor. Conflicting reports as to the source 
of these new Telefunken sets have been 
heard. Some seem to think that they are 
coming direct from Germany; other re- 
ports are to the effect that they are 
being made in Argentina, while others say 
that these radios are largely constructed 
or assembled locally, made up of United 
States, Italian, possibly some German, 
and other parts of unknown origin. 

Importers reported that it was almost 
impossible to interest dealers in U. S. 
piece goods, because of increasing prices 
in the United States. Local looms have 
been active and most dealers were well 
stocked with locally made materials, but 
the demand was not encouraging. 


AGRICULTURE 


No definite forecast of the coming cot- 
ton crop was made other than that it is 
considered to be slightly below last year’s 
production. There was no change in the 
banana-crop situation, from the Septem- 
ber reports. Contrary to previous re- 
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ports that the coffee crop would pp» 
normal, it was estimated that drought 
has caused a 5 to 10 percent decrease jn 
yield, with the quality correspondingly 
affected. These reports, however, were 
not accepted in certain quarters which 
declared that there are only isolated areas 
where the lack of rain has affected the 
yield, and that the shortage will not ma- 
terially affect the crop as a whole. 


INDUSTRY 


Textile mill operations continued ac. 
tive. Production of cement remained at 
normal-to-high levels despite slackening 
in building construction, the result of 
lack of iron and steel products and, to 
some extent, of plumbing materials, 
Construction in the Bogota area contin- 
ued on those projects for which steel hag 
already been purchased before priorities 
were placed on this commodity, and also 
in cases where the contractor or builder 
had felt justified in paying speculators’ 
prices for scarce items. Early in Octo. 
ber the President of the Republic decreed 
that all persons holding excessive stocks 
of steel were immediately to list such ma- 
terial with the Government. So far no 
reports have been received as to the 
results of the decree. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Plans for industrial expansion are | 


heard on all sides. In Medellin the steel- 
mill project has been revived, but one of 
its immediate problems is sufficient elec- 
trical energy to operate an electric fur- 
nace. However, important industrial- 
ists are carrying out a survey of various 
hydroelectric sites near that city. Other 
hydroelectric proposals are being ad- 
vanced in many sections of the Republic. 

The Government is also concerning it- 
self with the construction of irrigation 
projects, highways, and canals. It is 
too early to forecast how far-reaching 
such a program will be. 

During the month a committee under 
direction of the Association of National 
Manufacturers was appointed to study 
Colombia’s industrial - manufacturing 
problems in general, and to make the 
necessary recommendations for indus- 
tries’ common interests. By the terms 
of the decree creating this body it is au- 
thorized to serve the Government as a 
consulting organ, coordinate the proj- 
ects of individuals and support those 
which it considers worthy, and to study 
problems arising between capital and 
labor. The committee is des’gned to 
function in close cooperation with the 
Minister of National Economv. 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Centralization of Applications for For- 
eign Export Clearances—The Commer- 
cial Department of the Ministry of 
National Economy is now charged with 
the fixing of quotas and regulation of 
applications for imports into Colombia 
of articles and raw materials which re- 
quire special export licenses in the coun- 
tries of origin, according to decree No. 
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1776 of October 10, 1941. Heretofore 
Colombian importers’ applications for 
such export clearances were made to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; under the 
new arrangement appl‘cations are re- 
quired to be presented to the Ministry 
of National Economy which is now au- 
thorized to forward pertinent instruc- 
tions directly to Colombian diplomatic 
and consular representatives in Washing- 
ton or other source capitals. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Radio Communications by Foreign Ves- 
sels Prohibited —Operation of any radio 
station on board foreign vessels, whether 
py radio or radio telephony is prohibited 
while such vessels are navigating within 
the territorial waters of Colombia, except 
where the transmission of messages con- 
cerns an emergency related to the pro- 
tection of life or property, or where such 
service is restricted to the interchange of 
messages exclusively with some one of 
the Colombian coastwise stations by de- 
cree No. 1679, of September 30, 1941. 

The prohibition expressed in this de- 
cree has no reference to foreign war 
vessels, since the latter are subject to 
special provisions. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances. — Budgetary 
revenues in the period from January 1 
to October 25, 1941, were 61,703,000 pesos, 
according to preliminary figures released 
by the Ministry of Finance. In the cor- 
responding period of 1940 the figure was 
61,753,000 pesos. The current-year total, 
however, does not include budgetary 
revenues amounting to 2,000,000 pesos 
which were applied to the repayment of 
a similar amount advanced the Gov- 
ernment in 1940 by the Cuban affiliate 
of a United States oil company. 

The 1941 total, likewise, does not in- 
clude the proceeds from the blanket tax 
surcharges created by the Emergency 
Tax Law of September 8, which amounted 
to 426,000 pesos. The proceeds from 
these tax surcharges, which the Ministry 
of Finance estimates may total approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 pesos during 1941, are 
being set aside for the service on the 
short-term Treasury notes which the 
Government proposes to issue. 


Although the purpose of the proposed 
issue is primarily to raise funds to meet 
the anticipated 1941 budget deficit, the 
Election Bill passed by the Senate on 
October 14 provides that 400,000 pesos 
of the proceeds from the sale of the 
Treasury notes will be used for election 
expenditures. The bill also provides that 
the notes will be good for the payment 
of profit taxes. 

Budgetary receipts continued to im- 
prove, and Treasury officials now believe 
that the 1941 budget deficit may not 
exceed 3,000,000 pesos. 
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Regular budgetary expenditures in the 
1941 period were 63,547,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 65,393,000 in the 1940 period. 

Budget for 1942.—Treasury sources 
state that the proposed budget for 1942 
has been prepared and will be submitted 
by the President to Congress for its con- 
sideration prior to November 15 in ac- 
cordance with the pertinent provision of 
the budget law of November 2, 1938. It 
will be recalled that the last budget law 
was approved by Congress on November 
2, 1938, and that the budgets for the 
years 1939, 1940, and 1941 were merely 
extensions of the 1938 budget with such 
modifications as were made therein from 
time to time. 

The proposed 1942 budget will re- 
portedly total 89,000,000 pesos, compared 
with an original budget for 1941 of 
76,000,000 pesos, by reason of the inclu- 
sion of certain additional expenditures 
which must be made in accordance with 
the fiscal provisions of the new consti- 
tution. Additional appropriations to the 
end of October have increased the origi- 
nal 1941 budget to 77,280,000 pesos, and 
it is expected that further extraordinary 
appropriations before the end of the year 
will make the current budget of expendi- 
tures about 77,500,000. Additional taxes 
to offset the increased expenditures in 
1942 will also reportedly be suggested 
in the President’s budget message. 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


New Import and Export Control 
Agency Created—A new Cuban Import 
and Export Control Agency has been 
established in the Ministry of Commerce 
to function under the direction of an 
Agent General, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, according to the provisions of Cu- 
ban presidential decree No. 2752, pub- 
lished October 8, 1941. This replaces 
the Import Control Commission estab- 
lished on August 26, 1941. 

The new agency is authorized to pre- 
pare quarterly estimates of imports sub- 
ject to export control and priorities by 
the United States and other American 
Republics, and will receive and handle 
individual applications for licenses and 
permits required by the country from 
which it is desired to import goods. 


Ecuador 
Exchange and Finance 


New Exchange Regulations Affecting 
Trade with Japan.—The Ecuadoran press 
states that the President approved on 
October 14 executive decree No. 1162, 
providing a number of minor changes in 
the general regulations regarding ex- 
change control. In addition to these 
changes, the decree contains a complete 
new section governing trade between 
Japan and Ecuador. 

In substance, this part of the decree 
provides that payment for Japanese 
merchandise must be made in sucres and 
these funds deposited in an Ecuadoran 
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bank for the account of the foreign firm. 
These funds may be used only for the 
purchase of Ecuadoran products for ex- 
port to Japan, and specific reference is 
made to executive decree No. 817, of 
August 1, 1941, which prohibits, under 
certain conditions, the exportation or 
reexportation of certain products. Thus 
actually the number of products for 
which these funds may be used is ma- 
terially limited, and some of the products 
which are not subject to the export con- 
trol, such as coffee and Panama hats, 
are not in demand in Japan. 

In effect, the decree places the Ecua- 
doran-Japanese trade on a strict com- 
pensation basis and prevents funds due 
to Japan from being used for any pur- 
pose other than to pay for Ecuadoran 
exports to that country. 

Increase in Silver Coinage.—The 
Banco Central del Ecuador is authorized 
by a decree signed by the President on 
October 14, 1941, to increase the silver 
coinage of the country by 3,600,000 su- 
cres—the increase to be in coins of 5 
sucres each and of a fineness to conform 
with the specifications set forth in the 
laws now in force. The profits derived 
from this coinage shall be placed in the 
Treasury and credited to “Receipts not 
specified,” under the subheading “Seig- 
niorage” from silver coins, and shall be 
used to cover the existing deficit in the 
budget. 

Government Finances.—The budget 
for 1942, as finally passed by the Ecua- 
doran Congress on October 6, 1941, 
amounts to 119,577,000 sucres. Receipts 
for 1941 were estimated at 117,200,000 
sucres, but it is doubtful whether collec- 
tions have been sufficient to meet the 
amount budgeted. Indications on Sep- 
tember 30 were that there would be a 
sizable deficit. Government receipts 





SCHEDULE B 


Statistical classification of 
domestic commodities ex- 
ported from the United 
States, and including 
Schedule F: Statistical 
classification of foreign 
commodities (reexports) ex- 
ported from the United 
States 


The following announcement has 

been received from the Bureau of 
the Census: 
Due to the recent extensive expansion of 
our export classification to bring out sepa- 
rately over 700 additional licensed commod- 
ities, it has been decided to issue a revised 
edition of Schedule B. The revised edition 
will be effective November 1, 1941. 


Copies of the revised Schedule B, 
effective November 1, 1941, are 
available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., or 
through any field office of the De- 
partment of Commerce or Collectors 
of Customs. Price 25 cents per copy. 
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have averaged between 8,000,000 and 9,- 
000,000 sucres monthly. In some months 
receipts have been as low as 7,000,000; 
September collections, however, totaled 
9,335,000 sucres, which were the heaviest 
in recent months. Total Government 
receipts from January 1 to September 30 
amounted to 78,500,000 sucres. 

Customs receipts at the port of Guaya- 
quil, through which approximately 90 
percent of Ecuadoran imports — pass, 
amounted to 28,222,000 sucres for the pe- 
riod January 1 to September 30, 1941, 
compared with 35,009,000 sucres for 
the corresponding period of 1940. 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Excess-Profits Tax Imposed—iIn an 
effort to find new sources of state rev- 
enue at a time when war conditions have 
both affected the country’s ordinary re- 
sources and increased expenditures, the 
Egyptian Government has adopted an 
excess-profits tax. The law establishing 
the tax, published in the Journal Officiel 
of October 2, 1941, imposes a special tem- 
porary tax on exceptional profits made 
by taxpayers. Profits subject to th's 
special tax are those which exceed (a) 
the profits made in one of the years 1937. 
1938, or 1939, the year to be designated 
by the taxpayer, or in one of the last 
3 financial years of the taxpayer; (b) 
12 percent of the real invested capital, 
ineluding reserve funds, from the begin- 
ning of the year in which the exceptional 
profits were made. 


The law provides that the special tax 
will not be levied if the exceptional 
profits during the financial year are un- 
der £E200. The rate of the tax varies 
from 20 to 50 percent. 

The tax is retroactive and covers the 
excess profits of the financial year end- 
ing April 30, 1941. It will be collected 
for the last time in the year following 
termination of the present war. The 
Government hopes to raise about £E250,- 
000 a year from this tax. 

Cotton Loan Authorized.—The Egypt- 
ian Ministry of Finance has been au- 
thorized to float a short-term loan in 
Egypt or abroad of an amount not to ex- 
ceed £E17,500,000, with a view to assur- 
ing the financing of the 1941 cotton crop. 

The law authorizing the loan, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Septem- 
ber 18, 1941, provides that the Govern- 
ment’s receipts from the sale of the 1941 
cotton crop be used to repay the loan. A 
special account is to be set up in the 
State budget for this purpose. The sum 
of £E600,000, drawn from the Egyptian 
Treasury, is to be paid into a specially 
created reserve fund to be used, if neces- 
sary, to supplement receipts from the 
sale of the cotton crop. 

The Egyptian Government is to pur- 
chase only half of the 1941 cotton crop, 
Great Britain having agreed to purchase 
the other half. 
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E] Salvador 


Exchange and Finance 


Banking.—Local banks appear to be 
in a sound condition and are prepared 
to meet the seasonal demands for agri- 
cultural loans, especially in connection 
with the harvesting and marketing of 
the coffee crop. 

Government Finances.—During the 
first 7 months of the present calendar 
year, revenues were 10,080,000 colones 
and expenditures 11,316,000, a deficit of 
1,236,000 colones resulting. These fig- 
ures do not include a deficit of 1,931,000 
colones carried over from 1940. 

The public debt on July 31 was 42,764,- 
000 colones, of which 37,846,000 was ex- 
ternal and 4,918,000 internal. 

The Government’s financial operations 
continue to show a fairly large deficit, 
contrasting with the surpluses shown up 
to 1940. Efforts are being made to 
decrease expenditures. 

Customs receipts in the first 9 months 
of 1941 were $3,134,000, compared with 
$3,327,000 in the corresponding period of 


| Finland 


Economic Conditions 


Continued Rise of Cost of Living Dur- 
ing August.—The Finnish cost-of-living 
index increased to 145 in August 1941, a 
rise of three points over July (1935= 
100), according to Nachrichten fiir 
Aussenhandel, Berlin, of September 27, 
1941. The index for fresh vegetables in- 
creased by 87 points and that for fish by 
13 points. Tobacco products also evi- 
denced a notable rise during the month, 
due in part to increased excise taxes. 


INDUSTRY HAMPERED BY LACK OF Raw 
MATERIALS 


The branches of Finnish industry pro- 
ducing primarily for the domestic market 
were increasingly hampered by shortages 
of raw materials during the second quar- 
ter of 1941, says the August 1941 issue 
of the quarterly “Unitas,” Helsinki. In 
consequence, the index of value of pro- 
duction of all domestic industries fell 
from 212 in the January-March quarter 
of the current year to 172 during the 
quarter under discussion (1935100). 
For the camparable quarter of 1940 this 
index was 178, though price levels were 
very definitely lower at that time. 

Shortages were especially felt by the 
metal and machine industries (in the 
face of active demand for finished prod- 
ucts), while the tertile industry was 
similarly affected, though the consump- 
tion of its products is strictly rationed. 
Production in building-materials and 
foodstuffs industries also declined from 
the values reached in the first quarter of 
this year, but was maintained at levels 
above those of the second quarter of 1940. 

Export industries, which operate 
chiefly on domestic raw materials, 
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showed a slight increase in volume of 
production, the index rising from 45 jp 
the first quarter to 46 in the April-June 
quarter (1935=100). Average prices of 
export goods have risen much less than 
c. i. f. prices of imports, with obvious ef. 
fects on the Finnish balance of payments. 


France 


Transport and Communication 


Passenger-Train Service Cut to One. 
third.—At the end of the second year of 
war, passenger-train services in France 
are indicated in the timetables as having 
settled down to roughiy one-third of 
those available in peacetime, says the 
Railway Gazette of October 3, 194). 
Over most of the main lines, two or three 
express trains and a similar number of 
local trains are scheduled daily in each 
direction. Precise information is lack. 
ing as to how far the general require. 
ments of the timetables are being 
achieved. Railcars, which immediately 
before the war were being used in large 
numbers, have practically disappeared, 
owing to lack of fuel. The best service 
is being offered on lines electrically 
operated with current generated by 
water power. 

The worst deceleration has taken 
place on main lines which cross from 
the occupied to the unoccupied zones; 
this affects particularly the Southeast 
region of the French National Railway 
Company (late P. L. M.), stops averaging 
45 minutes in duration being enforced 
at Chalon-sur-Sadne on the Marseille 
main line and at Moulins on the Vichy 
route. Similar stops of 35 to 50 minutes 
are made at Bar-le-Duc, on the Eastern 
Region Nancy line, and Langres, on the 
Belfort line—with the result that the 
two daily services in each Girection over 
these routes average 7 hours 11 minutes 
for the 219.1 miles between Paris and 
Nancy and 8 hours 22 minutes for the 
275.4 miles between Paris and Belfort. 
Lyon is a little better off, the two regu- 
lar services to and from Paris being al- 
lowed an average of 8 hours 21 minutes 
for the 317.5 miles between Lyon and 
Paris; for the 535.0 miles between Paris 
and Marseille the average time is 14 
hours over the 95.1 miles. Between 
Paris and St. Quentin, northern region, 
there are five trains in each direction 
daily, taking an average of 3 hours 
14 minutes. 

Dining cars are shown in the time- 
tables as running on all the principal 
trains. Paris suburban services are, on 
the whole, better than those immediately 
prior to the German invasion, though 
inferior to those of peacetime; the serv- 
ice begins later in the morning, and 
finishes earlier in the evening than here- 
tofore. Steam-operated passenger 
services have been restored on a number 
of minor branch lines, to compensate for 
the withdrawal of road services owing to 
lack of petrol. 

In view of the importance to Germany 
of the link with Spain, it is not surprising 
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that the service between Paris, Bordeaux, 
and Hendaye, entirely in occup:ed terri- 
tory and electrically operated through- 
out, is the best in France. A very fair 
yersion of the Sud Express is now sched- 
uled, leaving Paris Austerlitz at 11 a. m., 
and covering the 362.1 miles to Bordeaux 
in 6 hours 59 minutes, at an average of 
51.8 miles per hour throughout, including 
stops at Les Aubrais, St. Pierre-des- 
Corps, Poitiers, and Angouléme; the suc- 
cessive Start-to-stop stages are run at 
52.1, 56.8, 53.0, 53.9 and 53.8 miles per 
nour, respectively. Hendaye is reached 
at 9.15 p. m., in 104% hours from Paris, 
and the northbound journey takes 1042 
hours. These trains carry through 
coaches and sleeping cars between Berlin 
and Hendaye. There are four good serv- 
ices in each direction daily between Paris 
and Bordeaux, averaging 8 hours 8 min- 
utes, compared with 8 hours 16 minutes 
before the German occupation. 

On the electrified lines of the western 
region, the best nonstop time between 
Paris and Le Mans (131 miles in 146 min- 
utes) involves an average of 53.8 miles 
per hour, but the 120.8 miles between Ver- 
sailles, Chantiers, and Le Mans are run 
in 130 and 131 minutes at 55.8 and 55.3 
miles per hour, respectively, and there 
is a booking at 53.5 miles per hour be- 
tween Chartres and Le Mans. Through 
cross-country services in operation in- 
clude Dijon-Lille, Metz-Tours, Nancy- 
Tours, and Lyon-Bordeaux. 

Services between France and neigh- 
boring countries include three daily 
trains in each direction between Paris 
and Brussels, but the average time oc- 
cupied over the 192.3 miles is as much as 
7 hours 21 minutes, or well over twice 
the peacetime average. Between Paris 
and Berlin there are five daily services in 
each direction; three via Metz and 
Frankfort are shown as taking an average 
of 2134 hours, and two via St. Quentin, 
Liege, and Cologne average just under 
23% hours. From Lyon to Milan the 
through service via Mcdane, the Mont 
Cenis tunnel, and Turin is allowed 11% 
to 11%4 hours. All through services on 
the Riviera are detained 30 minutes at 
Cap Martin and an average of 154 hours 
at Mentone, these stations having re- 
placed Mentone and Ventimiglia as the 
French and Italian frontier points re- 
spectively. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Colonial Products—Exrporta- 
tion Limited to Members of Exporters’ 
Groups.—Peanuts, cotton, cacao, maize, 
coffee, palm oil, oilseeds, and rubber may 
be exported from French West Africa 
only by members of groups of exporters 
of each product—by order No. 2384 S. E. 
of July 2, 1941, published in the Journal 
Officiel of that colony on July 12. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


An export license, delivered by the 
local representative of a group, visaed 
by the Commissaire of the Government, 
is required for each export shipment of 
the above products. 

Automotive Vehicles Using Acetylene 
as Fuel—Circulation Prohibited.* 


Transport and Communication 


Additional Funds Allocated For Con- 
struction of Trans-Sahara Railway.—A 
supplementary credit of 113,000,000 
francs has been allocated for construc- 
tion of the Trans-Sahara railway: This 
amount is in addition to the 150;000,000 
francs allocated several months ago and 
will facilitate completion of the Bon- 
Arfa-Kenadza section to a point 12 miles 
from Cclumb-Bechar. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
10, 1941, and June 7, 1941.] 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


Removal of Netherlands “Blocked 
Marks” Taz Fails to Increase Share Sup- 
ply on Berlin Bourse.—The tax imposed 
in the Netherlands on the repatriation 
of Netherlands capital investments for- 
merly blocked in Germany, commonly 
called “blocked-marks” tax, was abol- 
ished on September 1, 1941. This tax 
was originally imposed by a decree of 
October 8, 1940, issued by the German 
Kommissar for occupied Netherlands, to 
become effective on November 1, 1940, at 
the same time as the German foreign- 
exchange order which relaxed the restric- 
tions on transfers of funds from Ger- 
many to the Netherlands. The tax on 
the proceeds of repatriation of blocked 
capital or funds from Germany was fixed 
at 70 percent if effected before 1942, 60 
percent in 1942, 40 percent in 1943, and 
20 percent in 1941. These rates were 
changed to 60 percent in 1941, 40 percent 
in 1942, 20 percent in 1943 and more 
thereafter, by another decree of the Ger- 
man Kommissar effective April 1, 1941, 
simultaneously with the complete re- 
moval of restrictions on transfers of 
funds from Germany to the Netherlands. 

The purpose of the “blocked-marks” 
tax, according to recent German press 
comments on its removal, had been to 
prevent large sales of Netherlands-owned 
German securities on the German market 
upon renewed possibility of capital re- 
patriation and to secure the profits aris- 
ing from sales at current high prices of 
securities that had been blocked or 
bought with low-priced blocked marks 
before the present war. In 1938, for 
example, blocked marks were quoted at 
about 0.13 guilder, while the rate for the 
free reichsmark was 0.73 guilder. After 
the war began, quotations for blocked 
marks continued to decline and were at 
0.03 to 0.04 guilder before May 10, 1940. 
After the German invasion, the blocked 
mark rose in value to about 0.25 guilder 
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shortly before establishment of the 
“blocked-marks” tax. 

It was generally anticipated that an 
active trade in securities between Ger- 
many and the Netherlands would follow 
removal of the “blocked-marks” tax, 
since Netherlands holders could now 
realize their large profits. Moreover, ex- 
tensive sales of German securities by 
Netherlands holders would have been 
welcome in Germany as an aid in arrest- 
ing the excessive rise of share prices on 
the Berlin Bourse by adding investment 
material to the “narrow supply” that has 
been represented as the underlying cause 
of rising share prices in Germany. 

Contrary to expectations, however, 
Netherlands holders were apparently re- 
luctant to dispose of their German shares 
during the first half of September, and 
quotations continued to rise in both the 
Berlin and Amsterdam markets. Finan- 
cial circles attributed the restrained 
liquidation to the fact that most hold- 


‘ ings of German shares in the Nether- 


lands represented permanent invest- 
ments rather than speculative ventures 
and, in part, to the fact that in Amster- 
dam German shares are represented by 
certificates the conversion of which into 
actual shares, upon sale to German 
ownership, would require some time. 

Another influence counteracting the 
temptation to realize large profits was 
the narrow supply and high prices for 
investment material on the Amsterdam 
market itself. Netherlands investors are 
in the same position as German investors, 
since their capital market is now under 
control measures similar to those in Ger- 
many. If, after converting their German 
shares into reichsmarks or guilders, they 
have no better opportunity of reinvest- 
ment in tangible property to safeguard 
their capital against possible future de- 
velopments, and about the only alterna- 
tive course is reinvestment in Govern- 
ment bonds, then Netherlands investors, 
as well as German investors, may well 
feel more assured in holding on to their 
shares. 

One comment in the German press 
cites the possible fear on the part of 
Netherlands holders of German shares 
that the authorities in the Netherlands 
might cause the proceeds of their sale 
to be invested in a 3% percent Nether- 
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lands State loan. Another mentions the 
fact that the proceeds of such sales are 
transferred to the Netherlands by de- 
livery of Reich treasury bills to the Bank 
of the Netherlands, which in turn pays 
the equivalent in guilders to the Nether- 
lands seller. The supply of liquid funds 
is thus increased, and these funds, seek- 
ing reinvestment, are diverted to the bond 
market, where they meet the large money 
requirements of the State—other invest- 
ment possibilities being lacking. 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Revenues, September.—Reve- 
nues from import duties for September 
totaled 293,000 quetzales and from ex- 
port duties 51,000 quetzales. 


Haiti 
Exchange and Finance 


Export of Gold Reserved to State.— 
The right to export gold is reserved to 
the State by Haitian decree law No. 46, 
published in Le Moniteur, October 16, 
1941. The Banque Nationale de la Ré- 
publique d’Haiti is named exclusive agent 
of the State for all transactions relating 
to the exportation of gold, and will from 
time to time fix the price at which it will 
buy gold. 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Remittances of 
dollar exchange are now being made 
within 1 week for all normal transactions. 

Government Finances—Government 
revenues for September 1941 totaled 887,- 
000 lempiras, while expenditures were 
831,000. Comparative figures for Sep- 
tember 1940 are, respectively, 920,000 and 
1,014,000 lempiras. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


Silk-market activity remained dull 
during the week ended November 4, with 
stocks on October 30 totaling about 
56,000 bales. Silk consumption during 
September was 37,809 bales, an increase 
of 14,195 bales over the same month in 
1940. According to revised estimate 
summer - autumn cocoon production 
totaled 30,700,000 kan, a decrease of 30 
percent compared with 1940, and 930,000 
kan below the first estimate for this 
season. 
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Production of wheat, barley, and naked 
barley in 1941, according to an announce- 
ment of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
totaled 23,900,000 koku, a decline of 3,- 
000,000 from 1940, but an increase of 344,- 
000 over the average for the last 5 years 


FINANCIAL MARKETS 


Money-market conditions were tighter 
at the end of October. Bank of Japan 
note issue rose by 280,595,000 yen from 
October 25 to October 31 and reached a 
new high for 1941 on the latter date at 
4,742,822,000 yen. Foreign-exchange 
markets and rates remained unchanged. 
No improvement has yet been registered 
in the status of U. S. individuals or of- 
ficials under the existing freezing regu- 
lations. Designated foreigners have been 
freed from these regulations, however, to 
sell copper and iron goods in connection 
with a Nation-wide collection of these 
articles. 


PRICE AND RATIONING REGULATIONS 


A general increase in tobacco prices 
averaging 27 percent and effective No- 
vember 1, was announced by the Ministry 
of Finance on October 31. This increase 
was intended to absorb excess purchasing 
power and to yield approximately 70,- 
000,000 yen over a 12-month period. 
Press reports indicate that the Ministry 
of Commerce will issue shortly an ordi- 
nance reducing fire-insurance rates by 20 
percent. Opinion also strongly prevails 
that the Ministry. of Communications 
will shortly announce an increase in 
telegraph and telephone rates. The 
South Manchuria Railway is reported to 
have decided upon a substantial increase 
in freight rates on all its lines in Man- 
churia to yield an increase in annual 
revenue of about 25,000,000 yen. 

Greater conservation of electric power 
was provided for in an ordinance pub- 
lished November 1, which limits house- 
holds to 25 kilowatt hours per month, and 
public offices, banks, restaurants, and 
similar establishments to 5 kilowatt hours 
for each light fixture. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE-CONTROL MEASURES 


The following 12 key industries and 
trades were designated on October 28 
by the Cabinet for control by associations 
under the new wartime structure: iron 
and steel, coal, motors, electrical equip- 
ment, precision machinery, railway ma- 
chinery, automobiles, cement non-fer- 
rous minerals, other minerals, foreign 
trade and shipbuilding. Orders to estab- 
lish a coal-control association were is- 
sued immediately, while iron and steel 
associations were expected to be formed 
shortly. 

The Japan Cotton Import Control Co. 
on October 25 designated 24 firms as im- 
porters of raw cotton, thus reducing 
the number of cotton companies from 62 
to 24. All Chinese raw cotton will be 
handled exclusively by the Japan Cotton 
import Control Co.. 

Trade reports indicate that the Min- 
istry of Commerce will shortly promul- 
gate the revised machine-tool-manufac- 
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turing law, passed by the 76th session of 
the Diet, to provide for greater Self. 
sufficiency in machine-tool output. Ac- 
cording to the Ministry of Agriculture 
farm labor and agricultural machinery 
and implements are to be placed under 
strict governmental control. 


PRICE INDEXES 


The Bank of Japan retail price index 
for Tokyo on October 15 remained at 263, 
the same as for September 15. Of 109 
items, 4 rose, 2 fell. The Ministry of 
Commerce wholesale price index for Sep- 
tember was 180.1, up 0.6 percent com. 
pared with August, 9.7 percent compareg 
with September 1940, and 47.9 percen: 
compared with June 1937. 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


New Banks.—Two new banks opened 
in the first week of October—the Banco 
Anglo-Mexicano and the Banco Indus- 
trial. The Banco Anglo-Mexicano wil] 
engage in fiduciary operations and accept 
savings and commercial accounts. Its 
authorized capital is 3,000,000 pesos, of 
which 1,500,000 has been paid in. The 
Banco Industrial will specialize in the 
granting of long-term credits to industry, 
Its authorized capital is 5,000,000 pesos, 
of which 1 500,000 have been paid in. 


Netherlands Indies 


Economic Conditions 


It was apparent by the end of Septem- 
ber 1941 that Netherlands Indies had 
become adjusted to the new conditions 
created by the “economic freezing meas- 
ures” instituted against Japan on July 
28,1941. In view of the predominant im- 
portance of Japan asa supplier of various 
consumer goods, notably textiles, it was 
feared at first that the cessation of Japa- 
nese shipments, resulting from the above 
measures, would disturb seriously certain 
phases of the country’s economic life. 
However, under the influence of timely 
and rigid government control of delivery 
and prices of consumer goods on hand, 
confidence returned and the market was 
comparatively undisturbed. 

Among the more important measures 
adopted by the government for mitigat- 
ing consequences of cessation of Japanese 
supplies of essential consumer goods 
was the formation of the General Import 
Organization—the object of which is to 
centralize importation of essential goods 
and thereby insure regular supply and 
normal price movement. 


Foop SITUATION Goop 


Standing crops in Java and Outer 
Provinces were adversely affected by lack 
of rainfall during August. A normal-to- 
good food situation was maintained, 
however, owing to availability of con- 
siderable stocks from the southwest mon- 
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soon harvest together with steady replen- 
jshments from initial northeast monsoon 
crops. 

Official crop estimates indicate har- 
yests for 1941 in excess of 1940 for all 
crops except irrigated rice. Owing to 
this improvement in the general food 
situation, as well as favorable conditions 
in many commercial crops, such as rub- 
per, tea, and citronella oil, in addition to 
jncreased employment and wages, the 
economic position of the agricultural 
population is satisfactory. 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS IMPROVE 
GENERALLY 


The Rubber Export Bureau began 
operations on September 2, 1941. Under 
influence of this bureau the rubber mar- 
ket was calm throughout September. 

The sugar market improved in Sep- 
tember, with an increase in export 
demand and favorable domestic con- 
sumption. The 1941 grinding season has 
almost ended. The 1941 crop has been 
estimated at 1,705,493 metric tons. Java 
stocks on September 1 were estimated at 
approximately 1,200,000 metric tons 
against 950,000 tons last year. 


The tea market was firm, particularly 
during the last week of September when 
supplies were inadequate to cover de- 
mand. The sale of new-crop kapok has 
been temporarily prohibited so that old 
crops could be completely sold. Export 
guota for the year September 1, 1941, 
to August 31, 1942, has been fixed at 20,- 
000,000 kilograms net. The coffee mar- 
ket was fairly active, while the citronella- 
oil market was quiet. 


FOREIGN ‘TRADE INCREASED 


Total imports during July amounted 
to 43,500,000 guilders compared with 41,- 
900,000 guilders in June (guilder—$0.53 
U. S. currency). Exports in July were 
valued at 79,800,000 guilders, against 
65,800,000 in the preceding month. Im- 
ports from the United States in June 
amounted to 13,000,000 guilders, and 
total exports to the United States in the 
same period were valued at 30,000,000 
guilders. 


Newfoundland 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Imports From Hong Kong Exempted 
From Special War Revenue Taxr.—Goods, 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
Hong Kong, consigned directly to New- 
foundland, are exempted from the spe- 
cial war revenue tax of 742 percent by 
order of the Governnor in Commission, 
effective October 11, 1941, published in 
the Newfoundland Gazette of October 21, 
St. John’s. 


The above tax was applied from De- 
cember 1, 1940, to all imports (with cer- 
tain exceptions) from non-Empire areas 
and Canada, as well as from Hong Kong. 


[See ForrEiIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY Of De- 
cember 14, 1940. | 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Panama 


Exchange and Finance 


Social - Security - Fund Operations.— 
The manager of the Social-Security 
Fund has issued his first report covering 
the period April 1 to September 30, 1941. 
The report shows collections from all 
sources during the period amounting to 
$579,000, of which $100,000 was contrib- 
uted by the Government and $102,000 
represented the assets of the old pension 
fund. During the 6-month period, ex- 
penditures for benefits and expenses 
amounted to $257,000, leaving a balance 
on hand October 1 of $322,000. 


In commenting on the report, the 
manager called attention to the fact that 
administration expenses amounted to 
only 8.24 percent of receipts, adding that 
the fund is being organized and admin- 
istered with the most rigid and extraor- 
dinary economy. 


Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Bank of Brazil to Open Agency—A 
decree was signed October 11, author- 
izing the Bank of Brazil to open an 
agency in Asuncion. The capital of the 
agency is to be 18,000 contos. The Bank 
of the Republic of Paraguay will furnish 
the agency with Paraguayan currency at 
the official exchange rate, against the de- 
posit of the capital amount, in an ac- 
count in the Bank of Brazil at Rio de 
Janeiro for the Bank of the Republic. 
The latter institution will be permitted 
to use this account freely, even for the 
purchase of foreign exchange on the Rio 
market. 


The new agency will make special ef- 
forts to increase the importation of Bra- 
zilian products into Paraguay and to 
expand the exportation of Paraguayan 
products to and through Brazil. It will 
accept deposits in current account, with 
or without interest. It will grant loans 
up to 18 months to enterprises develop- 
ing national industries with Paraguayan 
or Brazilian capital, and up to 24 months 
to cattle raisers desiring tO improve 
their stock. It is also authorized to issue 
orders for payment in Brazil and to re- 
ceive similar orders from Brazil, provided 
the transactions are in Brazilian cur- 
rency and prior permits have been 
granted by the Bank of the Republic of 
Paraguay. 


The Bank of the Republic is authorized 
to return to the Bank of Brazil the cap- 
ital invested by the latter’s agency in 
Paraguay, in Brazilian currency or other 
exchange, at the option of the Bank of 
the Republic. However, this cannot be 
done within 5 years from the opening of 
the agency. 
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Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


Business continued adversely influ- 
enced by the disturbed international sit- 
uation during the second half of October. 
Price declines occurred in all major 
Philippine commodities except abaca, 
which continued to show moderate ad- 
vances. The average index for leading 
produce prices declined 2.5 percent dur- 
ing the fortnight. 

Prices on the securities market also 
declined, and the volume of business 
transacted was sharply reduced. Build- 
ing activity continued at a low level be- 
cause of scarcity of materials. 

Bank clearings, on the contrary, ad- 
vanced to a new high during the last 2 
weeks in October. Currency circulation 
likewise reached an unprecedented level, 
primarily the result of heavy defense 
expenditures. 


Spain 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Wage Increase Granted.— 
Wages and salaries of all railway em- 
ployees are increased on a sliding scale, 
ranging from 45 percent on salaries of 
4,000 pesetas per annum or 12.50 pesetas 
per day, to 15 percent on salaries above 
18,000 pesetas but not exceeding 26,000 
pesetas, according to a decree dated 
September 26, 1941. 

Railway Rates and Fares Increased.— 
Increases in all freight rates and passen- 
ger fares were authorized by decree dated 
September 26, 1941. 

Passenger rates are increased 25 per- 
cent on first-class tickets and 15 percent 
on second and third class tickets. 
Freight rates are increased by 25 percent 
except in the case of foodstuffs, on which 
increases are limited to 5 percent of the 
present rates. 

Slow Improvement in Handling Rail- 
way Freight and Passenger Traffic Re- 
ported.—The railways reported a slow 
improvement in handling freight and 
passenger traffic during the third quarter 
of 1941. During the summer months in- 
creased coal deliveries to these com- 
panies permitted the accumulation of 
larger stock piles, and it is hoped that 
these will be sufficient, when added to 
current deliveries, to avoid a recurrence 
of the fuel shortage which caused a limi- 
tation of operations last winter. 

Although the number of trains oper- 
ated by the Spanish railways is still well 
below the 1935 figures, through better 
utilization of this rolling stock, the num- 
ber of passengers and tonnage of freight 
moved during the first 9 months of the 
present year are reported as slightly 
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above the corresponding period of 1935. 
Shortage of necessary materials and sup- 
plies has prevented the rehabilitation of 
these railways in line with plans devel- 
oped 2 years ago and has slowed down 
the construction of locomotives and cars. 
(It is reported that only 10 of the 200 
locomotives which have been on order for 
more than 18 months have thus far been 
completed.) The failure of adequate 
maintenance and repairs has been re- 
sponsible for an increasing number of 
railway wrecks. 

Under these circumstances the rail- 
ways are not in condition to handle expe- 
ditiously the increased burden of traffic 
imposed on them by the contracted high- 
way passenger and freight services. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most - Favored - Nation Commercial 
Agreement with Uruguay Definitely Ef- 
fective—The unconditional most - fa- 
vored - nation commercial agreement, 
with additional protocol, signed between 
Switzerland and Uruguay at Montevideo 
on March 4, 1938, was approved by the 
Uruguayan Senate on March 24, 1941, 
and exchange of ratifications took place 
on October 6, 1941, bringing both the 
agreement and protocol into force on 
October 21, 1941. 


[See CommeERcE Reports of April 30, 1938, 
for notice of the signing of the Switzerland— 
Uruguay most-favored-nation commercial 
agreement. | 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat of 1941 Harvest: Statistical Tar 
Increased.* 

Scrap Iron: Price-Equalization Tar on 
Exports Established.* 

Foodstuffs and Supplies: Price-Equaii- 
zation Taxes Authorized.* 
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Pickled Fruits and Vegetables: Expor- 
tation Limited.* 

Combed Palm Fibers: Special Export 
Taz Fizxed.* 

Alfa Grass: Production and Trade- 
Control Bureau Established.* 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Plan for Handling London Transport 
Announced.—The London Passenger 
Transport Board has announced his plans 
for winter travel, which was to become 
effective during October 1941. Underly- 
ing principle of these arrangements is 
to make as simple as possible the move- 
ments of the great number of persons 
who must arrive at their places of work 
at 9 o’clock and return to their homes 
not later than 7 o’clock. The other ob- 
jectives appear to be the elimination of 
all unnecessary travel and the enforce- 
ment of at least a partial curfew, by cur- 
tailing transportation after 10:30 p. m. 
The latter is done with the object of see- 
ing that as many persons as possible are 
in or near their homes, as last winter’s 
air-raids showed the undesirability of 
permitting too great a movement of peo- 
ple after nightfall. 

Workers in factories directly concerned 
with war production have been given first 
consideration in the new bus and subway 
schedules. A system of staggering work- 
ing hours whereby 400,000 workers will 
benefit by provision of bus schedules is 
soon to be put into force and busses will 
operate at nearly peacetime full strength 
from 7 to 9:30 in the morning, with 
services again at 3:30 in the afternoon 
up till 7 p. m. 

It is expected, however, that even with 
the adoption of staggered hours there 
may be some “queueing up” for busses in 
the central London area this winter be- 
cause the London Passenger Transport 
Board has been obliged to accept a cur- 
tailed gasoline allotment. Of the 4,000,- 
000,000 passengers who are carried each 
year in the greater London area, which 
includes all towns roughly within a 50- 
mile radius around London, nearly 2,000,- 
000,000 use busses for distances of not 
over 1 mile, while the remaining 2,000,- 
000,000 go on trains, the subway, trolley- 
busses, and street cars. The new scheme 
will, it is hoped, eliminate much of the 
waiting which occurred last year. The 
remedy is to oblige more persons to use 
the subway, which is not to be curtailed 
and operates until 12:30 p. m. 

Insofar as suburban busses are con- 
cerned, there will be little curtailment 
of services, whereas suburban trains are 
to be run on practically the same sched- 
ules as during peacetime. One of the 
measures taken to insure the working 
class better service on the railways is 
the prohibition against the use of the 
second portion of the cheap day ticket 
between the rush hours of 4:30 p. m. and 
6:30 p.m. This variety of ticket is gen- 
erally purchased by those journeying to 
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London on shopping trips who can re. 
turn conveniently either before or after 
the rush period. Another aid has been 
the introduction of a single class on gjj 
suburban trains. 

The importance of transportation fg. 
cilities which permit the average person 
to go quickly to or from factories ang 
businesses, now often widely dispersed, 
with a reasonable degree of comfort ang 
without unnecessary delays, is admitte 
to be one of the surest ways of maintain- 
ing good morale. One of the greatest 
problems has paradoxically arisen from 
the fact that, to provide better living con- 
ditions, working people were encouraged 
to live outside the large population 
centers. 

Over 4,000,000 Troops Carried by One 
Railway.—During the first 2 years of the 
war, 14,132 special trains carrying more 
than 4,000,000 members of the fighting 
forces and 104,694 tons of baggage have 
been run by the London Midland & 
Scottish Railway. Nearly 350,000 car- 
loads of stores, equipment, and ammuni- 
tion have been carried in 10,328 special 
freight trains. The above is in addi- 
tion to the large number of the military 
traveling by ordinary trains. 

Priority Plan for Bus Travelers In- 
augurated—The Trent Motor Traction 
Co., Ltd., has introduced a full-scale 
scheme for granting priority of travel] 
to regular passengers. A leaflet inviting 
Trent bus travelers to register was cir- 
culated widely, requesting business and 
working people traveling before 9 a. m. 
to give their employer their name and 
address, the number of their bus route, 
and a statement as to whether they are 
regular or seasonal travelers. Employers 
were asked to classify these particulars 
under four headings, namely: Regular 
travelers (male); regular travelers (fe- 
male); seasonal (or occasional) travel- 
ers (male); seasonal (or occasional) 
travelers (female). Blank permits were 
then forwarded by the bus company to 
the employer, who was asked to fill in 
the permits and issue them direct to his 
employees. The “bus-rationing” scheme 
went into force on September 29 on con- 
gested routes. It has not been found 
necessary to introduce the scheme on all 
services. 

The scheme originated entirely with 
the Trent Motor Traction Co., Ltd. (an 
associate of the London Midland & Scot- 
tish Railway and the London North 
Eastern Railway) and has been sanc- 
tioned by the Regional Transport Com- 
missioner. The Ministry of War Trans- 
port is believed to view the scheme favor- 
ably and is bringing it to the notice of 
other Regional Transport Commissioners 
with a view to similar schemes being in- 
troduced in other areas. 


Uruguay 
Economic Conditions 


Basically, Uruguay’s economic status 
continues to be good, but there is be- 
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ng to be felt a growing scarcity of 
raw materials and imported commodities, 
and the country, for the first time since 
the beginning of the war, is suffering 
from its effects. The increased cost of 
imported goods, including raw materials, 
has forced retail prices of many articles 
steadily upward—and, since there has 
been no general wage increase, retail 
puying is decreasing, particularly with 
respect to items considered nonessential. 


SHORTAGE OF NEEDED COMMODITIES 


The most acute shortage is in reenforc- 
ing steel for construction purposes; sev- 
eral tanneries report that their stocks of 
chemicals are exhausted and that they 
are unable to obtain new supplies. 
Numerous small diversified manufactur- 
ing industries cannot obtain all of the 
raw materials that they need, and some 
of these plants, having almost exhausted 
their stocks, have been obliged to reduce 
production and are faced with the neces- 
sity of closing down. The cotton mills 
are finding it increasingly difficult to im- 
port yarns, since Brazil, a recent source 
for this raw material, has prohibited its 
exportation, and shipments from the 
United States and Great Britain become 
more difficult to obtain. Recent arrivals 
of natural silk from Great Britain have 
considerably relieved the shortage of the 
silk mills; it is believed that stocks of 
yarns on hand at present are sufficient to 
last only to the end of the year. On the 
other hand, woolen mills—enjoying a 
greater volume of business than at any 
time in recent years because of the for- 
eign demand for Uruguayan yarns—are 
reported to have purchased a substantial 
part of the finest domestic wool clip, and 
the outlook for this industry is excep- 
tionally encouraging. 


FARM OUTLOOK Goop 


Despite damage to the potato crop by 
heavy rainfalls in August and frosts in 
September, the agricultural outlook as a 
whole is éncouraging, and the acreage 
sown and the yield in most crops will 
probably be better than last year. There 
is an increase in acreage sown for all 
cereals except flaz. 


BUILDING ACTIVITIES DECLINE 


Construction activities, which normally 
increase at this season of the year, are 
declining, and, because of the acute short- 
age of imported construction materials, 
many projects are being postponed. The 
number of construction permits issued by 
the Municipality of Montevideo in Sep- 
tember was slightly less than that for 
August, and, unless substantial shipments 
of reenforcing steel arrive shortly, it is 
feared that a large part of the construc- 
tion program will be suspended, throwing 
out of employment between 50,000 and 
75,000 laborers who cannot be absorbed 
into other types of work. The Munici- 
pality of Montevideo has initiated the 
practice of compelling the use of metal 
substitutes whenever possible, but this 
will relieve the situation very little, be- 
cause 90 percent of private and public 
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construction is of concrete for which re- 
enforcing steel is necessary. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The 1940-41 wool season ended on Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, with exports totaling 
143,205 bales, of which 118,038 bales were 
shipped to the United States. No wool of 
any consequence remains from the last 
clip, and about 1,000 bales from the new 
clip have already arrived on the market. 

Refrigerated meat shipments during 
September amounted to 3,393 tons, com- 
pared with 2,692 tons for August, an 
increase of 26 percent. Cumulative ex- 
ports of refrigerated meat for the first 
9 months of 1941 were 48,504 tons, com- 
pared with 55,515 for the corresponding 
months of 1940, or a decrease of 13 per- 
cent, 


Preliminary figures place general im- 
ports for August at 4,963,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 5,433,000 for July. Exports 
amounted to 9,386,482 pesos compared 
with 12,702,168 for July. 

Imports from the United States during 
August were 1,488,004 pesos, against ex- 
ports to the United States of 4,059,863 
pesos. 


Cumulative imports from the United 
States for the first 8 months of 1941 
amounted to 8,963,000 pesos, while ex- 
ports to the United States for the same 
period reached 43,973,000 pesos. During 
the first 9 months of 1941, $1,588,523 
worth of linseed was exported to the 
United States through Buenos Aires. 


EXPROPRIATION OF LAND SUITABLE FOR 
AGRICULTURE AUTHORIZED 


A decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of October 7 authorizes the expropriation 
of land suitable for cutting up and work- 
ing, either for livestock or agriculture, or 
both, by the Uruguayan Mortgage Bank. 
Such land will be divided according to 
its topographic and other qualities and 
granted to farmers who are considered 
suitable in accordance with the stipula- 
tions of already existing laws. Whenever 
possible such land is to be granted prefer- 
entially to agriculturists who are under 
notice to quit their farms. Land may 
also be granted on a partnership basis 
with promise of sale, without any cash 
payment. When considered desirable, 
land may be sold in larger or smaller 
lots than those established by the law 
of January 13, 1932, and under excep- 
tional circumstances the Mortgage Bank 
may sell areas of more than 500 hectares 
and up to 1,000 hectares when destined 
for intensive raising of livestock. Areas 
of not more than 25 hectares may be 
granted for dairy working, when in the 
vicinity of a town that would furnish an 
adequate market for the lines produced. 

Farmers must live on the land and 
work for themselves or their families. 
Loans may be made for the purchase of 
farm equipment, for the building of dwell- 
ings on the land concerned, etc. 

The legal procedure required in the 
granting of this land will be free, and for 
the first 10 years of its working the 
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farmers concerned will be exempt from 
the tax levied on real estate. 

The bank is requested to stimulate and 
assist the creation of cooperatives for 
production, sale, and consumption of the 
produce yielded by the colonies under 
their administration. 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Mother-of-Pearl Disks For Making 
Buttons, etc.: Import Duty Reduced.— 
Mother-of-pearl disks for making buttons 
and chips for games have been included 
within the raw-materials section of the 
Uruguayan tariff, dutiable at 10 per- 
cent, plus a surtax of 16 percent, of a 
fixed official customs valuation to be es- 
tablished later—by a resolution of Sep- 
tember 5, 1941, published in the Diario 
Oficial, September 5, 1941, Montevideo. 

[Mother-of-pearl disks were not heretofore 
classified in the Uruguayan tariff, and were 
therefore probably dutiable at 31 percent, 
plus a surtax of 21 percent, of the c. i. f. 
Montevideo value. ]} 

Alfalfa, Butyric Fat, and Pumpkins: 
Specified Amounts Exempted From Im- 
port Duty—The Uruguayan Government 
has exempted specified amounts of al- 
falfa, butyric fat, and pumpkins from the 
payment of import duty by resolutions 
dated October 8, 1941, published in the 
Diario Oficial, October 23, 1941, Monte- 
video. The’ resolutions specifically 
exempt from import duty a maximum of 
1,000 tons of alfalfa to be imported be- 
fore November 15, 1941, a maximum of 
2,000 tons of butyric fat for the manu- 
facture of margarine, and a maximum of 
20,000 pumpkins for local consumption 
to be imported before November 15, 
1941.* 

Onions: Further Specified Amount Ex- 
empted From Import Duty; Maximum 
Sales Prices Fixed-—-The Uruguyan 
Government has exempted a further 150 
tons of onions for consumption from the 
payment of import duty and other 
charges, by a resolution of September 
15, 1941, published in the Diario Oficial, 
September 19, 1941, Montevideo. The 
resolution also fixes maximum sales 
prices of imported onions as follows: 
from the importer to the middleman and 
wholesaler, 1.35 peso per 10 kilograms; 
from the middleman and wholesaler to 
the retailer, 1.50 peso per 10 kilograms; 
and from the retailer to the public, 0.18 
peso per kilogram.* 

Linseed: Government-Fixed Guaran- 
teed Export Price Discontinued—The 
guaranteed basic export price of 1.45 
pesos per 100 kilograms for linseed, es- 
tablished by a Uruguayan decree of 
February 7, 1941, has been discontinued 
as of September 15, 1941, by a decree 
dated August 29, 1941, published in the 
Diario Oficial, September 5, 1941, Monte- 
video. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
29, 1941, for notice of the decree of Febru- 
ary 7, 1941.] 

M ost - Favored - Nation Commercial 
Agreement with Switzerland Definitely 
Effective—See Switzerland. 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Beverages 


* Brazit.—Regulations covering the la- 
beling of wine and derivatives placed on 
sale in Brazil were published in the 
Diario Oficial of September 8, 1941. 
When imported wines are bottled in Bra- 
zil, labels must bear the following word- 
ing: (a) Trade-mark of product; (b) type 
and class of product; (c) place of origin 
of product; (d) locality where bottled, 
name of bottler, and number of respec- 
tive registry at the laboratory of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Labels are specified also for foreign 
wine brandies and foreign vinegars. In 
the case of foreign wines, fruit juices, 
compound wines, vinegars, cognacs, 
brandies of wine, of grape pulp, and 
fruits, sparkling wines in general, when 
imported already bottled, it is also obli- 
gatory to show on the label, or by a 
sticker placed on the receptacle, the 
name of the importer or distributor and 
his registry at the laboratory of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. 


* St. PIERRE AND MIQUELON.—The rates 
of alcoholic-beverage consumption taxes 
assessed in St. Pierre and Miquelon at 
the time of importation of the merchan- 
dise and in addition to customs duties 
were increased by a decision published in 
the Journal Officielle of August 15-13. 
The former and present rates of alco- 
holic-beverage consumption taxes are 
given below for comparative purposes: 





Former New 
Item rate rate 


Brandy, cognac, kummel, bitter 
kirsch, rum, bitters, gin, whisky, 
liqueurs of all kinds and all apéritif 
beverages other than those with a | Francs’ Francs 


wine base, per hectoliter___- 100 400 
Three-six alcohol, per hectoliter_ ___- 10 400 
Beers in barrels, cases, or baskets, per 

| i ae 15 20 
Vermouth, Madeira, and _ liqueur | 

wines, in barrels, per hectoliter ws 50 | 300 


Vermouth, Madeira, and liqueur | 
wines, in cases or baskets, per case | 
or basket of 12 bottles________.____- 


8 | 36 












____ US. IMPORTS 
OF 3 


WHISKEY 


—— MILLIONS OF GALLONS 





| 


(FIRST HALF YEAR) 











Practically the only effect of the above 
increased rates of taxes on American 
trade is the increase from 15 to 20 francs 
per hectoliter (100 liters) on beers. Some 
madeira, sherry, muscatel, and port wine 
is imported from the United States since 
local stocks of these beverages originating 
in France are practically exhausted. In 
the case of vermouth, madeira, etc., in 
barrels the increase in the tax represents 
$0.05 per liter and the new rate on the 
same products in bottles amounts to 2.33 
francs—which are negligible. 


"Taal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gas 


* Brazit.—Coal imports into Rio de 
Janeiro in September 1941 amounted to 
78,304 metric tons (70,372 from the 
United States and 7,932 from the United 
Kingdom) in comparison with 62,292 
tons in August 1941 (47,385 from the 
United States and 14,907 from the United 
Kingdom) and 78,961 tons in September 
1940 (74,243 from the United States and 
4,718 from the United Kingdom). 


* CanaDA.—Coal production in Canada 
during August 1941 was recorded as 
1,356,917 tons, compared with the August 
1940 output of 1,398,145 tons, and the 
monthly average during the past 5 years 
of 1,198,890 tons, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Alberta 
mines produced 582,541 tons (332,533 
bituminous, 34,611 subbituminous, and 
215,397 lignite), in comparison with the 
August 1940 production of 457,055 tons 
(265,220 bituminous, 48,859 subbitumi- 
nous, and 142,976 lignite). Nova Scotia 
operators reported an output of 538,533 
tons, compared with 687,391 tons a year 
ago. British Columbia’s production de- 
clined to 152,320 tons from the August 
1940 total of 170,334 tons. An 11-per- 
cent decline was shown in New Bruns- 
wick’s output of 42,906 tons, compared 
with 48,180 tons a year ago. Saskatche- 
wan mined 40,617 tons, or 15 percent 
more than the August 1940 total. 


Canadian imports of coal in August 
advanced to 2,702,485 tons, representing 
an 18-percent increase over August 1940 
arrivals. August 1936-40 imports aver- 
aged 1,735,063 tons. August 1941 ex- 
ports of Canadian coal, amounting to 
42,289 tons, were 16 percent higher than 
last year’s shipments. During the past 
5 years, August exports have averaged 
32,355 tons. 


Coal made available for consumption 
in Canada during August 1940 totaled 


4,017,113 tons, or 10 percent above the 
August 1940 total. 

Production of coke in ovens or gas re- 
torts amounted to 266,421 tons in August, 
compared with 259,155 tons in July and 
256,977 tons in August 1940. During the 
month, 123,662 tons of Canadian coq) 
and 248,147 tons of imported coal were 
carbonized to make a total coke-oven 
charge for the first 8 months of 1941 of 
958,348 tons of Canadian coal and 1,886.- 
004 tons of imported coal. Coke output 
amounted to 2,060,038 tons, in compari- 
son with 1,974,677 tons in the first 8 
months of 1940. 

Stocks of coke in the hands of pro- 
ducers on August 31, 1941, totaled 303,107 
tons and were located in Canada as fol- 
lows: 48,827 tons in the east, 218,716 tons 
in Ontario, and 35,564 tons in the west. 


* CuHiInA.— The Manchuria Industrial 
Development Corporation has reportedly 
organized a new company, with a capital 
of MY5,000,000, to manufacture coalite 
from Jalainor coal, which is strongly ef- 
florescent lignite and of little value as 
fuel in its original state. The process 
calls for reducing the lignite to powder, 
drying it, and carbonizing it after mold- 
ing into form under strong pressure. 
The products are low-temperature tar 
and coalite, which can be used as a sub- 
stitute fuel for motor cars and armament 
plants and for household purposes. The 
new company is supposed to begin pro- 
duction by the end of this year. 

The discovery of abundant natural- 
gas deposits in southern Szechwan Prov- 
ince by the Oil Fields Exploration Bu- 
reau of the National Resources Commis- 
sion of the Ministry of Economic Affairs 
has been announced by a dispatch from 
Chungking. The gas can be used as a 
motor fuel and is said to develop more 
power than alcohol or charcoal. The 
only expense entailed lies in the extrac- 
tion process. 


* Urucuay.—The coal shortage, which 
became acute during the latter part of 
August and the first weeks of September, 
was relieved for a time by imports of 
32,602 metric tons from the United 
States. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


* Brazit.—Production of copper wire 
amounted to 21,736 tons in 1937 and has 
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greatly increased since. Production in 
that year, by types, was: 








_ 

Kind | Kilograms 
ea tigaatanislipernnseseneenaigian dived Saksaaibiash 
Incovered copper wire --- 736, 603 
Copper wire, covered 4, 734, 406 
Copper wire, covered with lead. 1, 204, 903 
Cabl , bare and insulated _---- 13, 042, 598 

Total. --- 43, 471, 420 





—_—_ 


* BRITISH MaAtayA.—Trade in wooden 
storage-battery separators in the Straits 
Settlements, which usually was with the 
United States, has been diverted to Aus- 
tralia. Cedar separators from Austra- 
lia are quoted at $12.50 a thousand, or 
about 40 percent higher than similar 
quality from the United States. Tropi- 
cal climate deteriorates batteries rapidly. 
Numerous small Chinese firms rebuild 
them. An import license is required, 
with preference given to sterling sources. 


* CANADA.—The restriction on produc- 
tion of electrically-operated washing ma- 
chines has been extended to include all 
types of domestic and commercial ma- 
chines. No reduction was imposed on 
hand machines with wooden tubs, but 
production may not exceed in any month 
the average for 1940. Backlog quotas 
may be used at any time during the year 
ended September 30 of each year. Pro- 
duction of types involving metal tubs is 
reduced to 75 percent. 


* Cu1na.—The Chosen-“Manchoukuo” 
Yalu River Hydroelectric Generating Co. 
is to increase its capital from the present 
100,000,000 to 200,000,000 yen and is to 
build a new power station at Suihodo in 
northern Chosen (Korea). The com- 
pany’s first generator at the Suifeng 
hydroelectric plant on the Yalu River 
was put into operation in August with 
a planned output of 400,000 kilowatt- 
hours. Three additional generators are 
later to be installed at the same plant. 


* Inp1a—The index of electric-energy 
consumption for May increased 3.5 points 
to 163.5 (based on 1935=100). A year 
previous the index stood at 141.3. 


* Mexico.—A new hydroelectric plant 
has been installed on the Ingenio River 
about 12 miles from Tepic. The plant 
will supply Santiago Ixcuintla, Tuxpan, 
and Ruiz. Work has been started on 
another plant in the State of Chiapas 
which will supply lighting and industrial 
energy to several towns in the vicinity 
of Tuxtla Gutierrez. 


* Union oF SouTH AFRICA—The pur- 
chase of wiring supplies will be aug- 
mented by a housing plan proposed by 
the Cape Town Municipality. Plans are 
developed for the erection of 1,000 homes 
a year for 12 years—which will rehouse 
about one-sixth of the population. 

Since January 1939, 1,162 houses have 
been completed or are in various stages 
of completion. The scheme is sub- 
economic in that it will probably show a 
loss of 1% percent annually, to be ab- 
sorbed by the municipality. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


* Urucuay.—An industrial privilege for 
the production of a minimum of 1,500,000 
incandescent lamps has been granted. 
Imports of lamps into Uruguay average 
$200,000 annually. Consumption, by 
number, may be as high as 4,000,000 
lamps. Prior to the war, Germany and 
Jadan supplied 20 percent each of the 
imports, the Netherlands 17 percent, 
Belgium 12 percent, Great Britain and 
Sweden 10 percent each, and the United 
States 3 percent. 


* VENEZUELA—Various towns in the 
State of Anzoategui, including Barcelona, 
Guanta, and Puerto de la Cruz, will re- 
ceive current from a generating plant to 
be built in connection with coal mines at 
Naricual. Towns to be included are 
Barcelona, Guanta, and Puerto de la 
Cruz. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


* Brazit.—Present unofficial estimates 
are that the total Brazilian coffee crop 
will be about 10,000,000 bags. 

Reportedly, 365,055 sacks (of 60 kilo- 
grams each) were eliminated during 
August, bringing total eliminations for 
1941 through August 31 to 1,688,593 sacks. 

Practically all trading in futures was 
suspended throughout the month, await- 
ing the decision by the Inter-American 
Coffee Committee as to whether the in- 
crease of 25 percent in the coffee quotas 
is to be sustained. 

Port stocks and exports were: 


Port Stocks 


























: ' | Riode | Vie- 

Date | Santos | Janeiro | toria 
| 60-kilo- | 60-kilo- | 60-k1lo- 

| gram gram gram 

| bags bags bags 
Sept. 30, 1941__ | 560,071 | 325,364 | 144, 907 
Aug. 31, 1941____ | 645,789 | 305,010 | 93, 521 
Sept. 30, 1941_. 1, 468, 782 | 359,055 | 76,928 

Exports 

Rio de Vic- 

Date | Santos Janeiro | toria 
| 60-kilo- | 60-kilo- | 60-kilo- 

gram gram gram 

. bags bags bags 
Sept. 1 to 30, 1941 551, 630 | 155, 784 39, 586 
Aug. 1 to 31, 1941_-. 331, 247 82, 119 20, 500 
July 1 to Sept. 30, 1941_____|1,081, 212 | 340,719 | 81, 986 
July 1 to Sept. 30, 1940... _|1, 750, 786 | 350,064 | 87,680 








The presents crop is so small and in- 
dications for the next crop are so low 
that the limitation of markets due to the 
war is being somewhat offset, and the 
Brazilian economy, so far as coffee is 
concerned, is not as greatly strained as 
would otherwise have been the case. 


* BRITISH West INDIES.—There were no 
exports of cocoa from Trinidad and To- 
* bago during September, in contrast to 
606,400 pounds for September 1940. 
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Total exports for the first 9 months of 
1941 are 18,031,355 pounds, against 22,- 
412,471 pounds for the same period in 
1940. 

Latest figures for Granada are for 
August. Exports in that month were 
230,048 pounds, compared with 182,336 - 
pounds for August 1940. Total exports 
for the first 8 months of 1941 were 6,648,- 
336 pounds, against 5,293,180 for the 
same period in 1940—an increase of 
1,355,156 pounds. 

Shipment of the small stocks remain- 
ing from the 1940-41 crop were made 
to the United States early in October. 
The Trinidad Control Board relaxed its 
prohibition of exports of cocoa to coun- 
tries other than the United Kingdom 
after it was ascertained that these stocks 
were composed entirely of grades not 
acceptable in the English market. 

The weather has been fairly good, and 
prospects are that the 1941-42 yield will 
be at least as great as that of last season. 
The crop will probably be late, and pick- 
ing is expected to begin during the lat- 
ter part of December. 

There is no indication that witch- 
broom is spreading, and its control is 
largely a matter of cost. The Finance 
Committee has recently voted to furnish 
$1,150 “to meet one-half of the cost of 
an expedition to Iquitos, South America, 
for the purpose of obtaining budwood 
from witchbroom-resistant cocoa trees 
for reproduction in Trinidad.” 

There are practically no transfers, and 
prices are nominal at $11.50 per fanega 
of 110 pounds for Plantation and Mixed 
Estates grades and $11.00 per fanega 
for Ordinary. 


* Ecuapor.—The continued occupation 
of the cacao-producing sections of El Oro 
Province by the Peruvian armed forces 
has materially affected cacao receipts at 
the port of Guayaquil. Therefore, de- 
spite the fact that Ecuador’s 1941 cacao 
crop is the largest in recent years, the 
receipts in Guayaquil during September 
amounted to only 7,791 quintals (of 101.4 
pounds each), or a decrease of 2,852 
quintals compared with receipts during 
September 1940. However, exports from 
Guayaquil continue fairly heavy. It was 
expected that demand would sharply in- 
crease during October and November ow- 
ing to the seasonal requirements of the 
U. S. market for cacao during the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

The following table gives the types of 
cacao delivered at Guayaquil: 


{In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 














Item 1940 1941 
Sept. 1 to 30: 
fi, ae 1, 601 2, 620 
Machala grade. ..............-- 4,011 1, 028 
Other grades_-_-_-_- deege eee 5, 031 4, 143 
No ii cdsaln. Saccackico: 10, 643 7,791 





Cumulative figures, Jan. 1 to Sept. 
30: 
Pe ee eA ee 93, 327 











177, 753 
Machala grade. ...........-.-.- 34, 376 25, 318 
Other grades_-_-........-- PIAS 34, 821 43, 115 

gi, | MON Rt oe bine Sarena tcar 162, 524 | 246, 186 
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The table below sets forth the quantity 
and value of Ecuadoran cacao exports in 
September, by countries: 











Kilo- U. 8. 
To— grams | dollars 
SD ih cbse epeiinieiaiee 376,973 | $60,615 
cs a) saan SIR art 8 72,772 12, 968 
dike ccecnbkndecencbbcaeumeee 22, 130 3, 965 
SILT sinks nant nigsGeeinaibaiiaiebiags 471, 875 77, 548 











Following is a compilation of average, 
maximum, and minimum cacao quota- 














tions in September, compared with 
August: 
| Per quintal of 101.4 pounds 
Item September 1941 August 1941 
U.S. | U.S. 

Sucres currency Sucres | currency 
Average --..- 105 $7.00 103 $6. 87 
Maximum._- 112 7.47 107 7.14 
Minimum _-- 104 6.94 100 6. 67 














RaTE OF EXCHANGE: 1941 figures at 15 sucres to $1; 

previous figures converted at the rates in force at that 
time. 
* Inp1a—Final figure for the 1940-41 
coffee crop—said to be one of the short- 
est on record—has been fixed at 14,080 
long tons (238,418 bags of 60 kilograms). 
The advent of the coffee-control scheme 
on December 21, 1940, was a little too 
late in the crop year 1940-41 to be wholly 
effective. By that time about 72,812 bags 
had been sold forward by planters at 
generally very low prices in consequence 
of the fall of Norway and France, two of 
India’s best customers. This, together 
with 10,160 bags of the early crop in 
certain districts and about 33,866 bags 
of coffee produced on small estates not 
liable to registration, did not come within 
the purview of the control scheme. The 
coffee dealt with under the scheme was 
118,531 bags, or about one-half of the 
quantity that could have been expected 
under normal conditions. 

The quantity of coffee exported is not 
published, but exports in 1940 had a value 
of $1,391,608, compared with $2,825,621 
in 1939. In the first 7 months of 1941 
exports were valued at $389,575. 

Propaganda to popularize Indian coffee 
is being continued both in the United 
Kingdom and in India. 


Dairy Products 


* AvsTRALIA.—In the effort to meet over- 
sea requirements of cheese during the 
coming months, the change-over from 
butter production to cheese is expected 
to be more intensive in Queensland than 
in any other State in the Commonwealth. 
It is proposed that the present Queens- 
land output of approximately 5,000 tons 
(of 2,240 pounds) per annum should be 
increased to 20,000 tons during the cur- 
rent 12 months. A survey of existing 
factory capacity has been made by the 
State Department of Agriculture, and it 
is claimed that, under a normal working 
shift, the State has the machinery for 
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producing 10,000 tons of cheese per an- 
num. Without any enlargement of build- 
ings, but with additional equipment, pro- 
duction could be extended to 15,000 tons. 
For the further 5,000 tons under schedule, 
the State expects to partially convert 
certain butter factories. 


Fish and Products 


* Canapa—The salmon pack in British 
Columbia this season as of October 18, 
1941, amounts to 1,910,382 cases, com- 
pared with 1,316,278 cases this time last 
year, according to figures released by the 
Dominion Department of Fisheries. 
Comparative figures showing the pack by 
species so far this season and for similar 
periods in the corresponding brood years, 
1937 and 1936, are given below: 














Species 1936 | 1937 | 1941 
48-pound | 48-pound | 48-pound 

cases cases cases 
Sockeye................] 409,344 | 320, 987 454, 893 
EA eee: 28, 349 15, 336 49, 394 
0” aE 1, 004 751 3, 362 
tha acecete 33, 626 19, 218 30, 012 
ERS 206, 679 108,606 | 354, 216 
RC See 585,189 | 573, 207 430, 825 
| See 470, 860 367, 479 587, 680 
. eee 1, 735, 051 |1, 405, 584 |1, 910, 382 











At the commencement of the British 
Columbia salmon season, producers 
agreed to ship a minimum of 980,000 
cases of salmon to the United Kingdom, 
or two thirds of the total pack—the 
volume shipped being dependent upon 
the size of the pack. Later it was agreed 
that such shipments should be composed 
of 80 percent of the sockeye pack, 60 
percent of the pinks, 70 percent of the 
chums, and 65 percent of the coho pack. 
The rest of the pack was to be reserved 
for domestic use and export markets 
other than the United Kingdom. 

As the percentages outlined above, 
computed on latest available figures for 
the salmon pack, result in a total of 
1,264,125 cases, an amount in excess of 
the maximum 1,200,000 cases which it 
was decided to ship to the United King- 
dom, some confusion exists as to the ac- 
tual plan to be followed now in view of 
the exceptional large catch. 

The number of cases of salmon avail- 
able for domestic consumption and ex- 
port markets other than the United 
Kingdom, allocated on a _ percentage 
quota principle and based on the pack 
of 1,668,418 cases on October 4, 1941 
(when 1,132,000 cases had been marked 
for the United Kingdom), is shown 
below: 











Markets other than United Kingdom te he 
Canada... : 363, 000 
Rs sc cngiora sien : 60, 000 
South Africa. ot Tae 45, 000 
Canadian Red Cross... ...---- 15, 000 
Other markets. -.......-- ihoatetamnbeeaia 15, 000 

a elt le 498, 000 








These figures will probably be revised 
upward now that the pack for the sea- 
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son is expected to amount to nearly 
2,000,000 cases. 

Fishing companies report that no fresh 
salmon is being imported into Canada 
from Alaska for canning purposes, 


Fruits, Vegetables, and Nuts 


* Honpuras.—Banana_ exports during 
September were 1,346,574 stems, com. 
pared with 1,189,396 during August 194) 
and 1,039,833 in September 1940. The 
cumulative total of banana stems shippeg 
during the year 1941 is 10,388,665. The 
Puerto Cortes region again shipped as 
many stems as the combined Tela and 
La Ceiba area. Because of the recent 
hurricane, shipments of bananas from 
Puerto Cortes are expected to be at least 
15 percent smaller during the next few 
months. 

It is estimated that about 250,000 
cocoanuts were shipped from Honduras 
to the United States in September. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the yearly ex. 
ports are shipped in September, October, 
and November, by reason of the holiday- 
season demand in the United States, 


* InprA.—While no accurate estimates of 
India’s cashew-nut crop are available, it 
has been ascertained from trade sources 
that the 1941 crop amounted to about 39,- 
000 long tons of unshelled nuts. Out of 
this the share of the Bombay area, in- 
cluding Portuguese Indian territories, is 
estimated at about 11,250 long tons. The 
1940 crop is said to have amounted to be- 
tween 42,000 and 45,000 long tons. 

Practically the entire Indian crop of 
1941 has reportedly been consumed al- 
ready, and the market is now dependent 
upon imports from Portuguese East 
Africa. 

While no concerted action is being 
taken for extensive cultivation of cashew 
trees on a vast-estate basis along the 
lines of rubber or tea plantations, new 
plantings are nevertheless being steadily 
increased. 


As a war measure, statistics of imports 
and exports are withheld by the Govern- 
ment of India, and, while trade estimates 
of imports of raw nuts into India during 
1941 vary, it may be safe to assume that 
such imports into the processing centers 
of Quilon, Bombay, and Mangalore 
amounted to about 40,000 long tons. 
Nearly three-fourths of the imports were 
into the Quilon center. 

A little over 80 percent of the total ex- 
ports of cashew kernels from India dur- 
ing 1941 were to the United States. The 
United Kingdom ceased to be a pur- 
chaser of cashew kernels toward the end 
of 1940. Business with the British 
Dominions of Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand was normal. The declared 
exports of cashew kernels to the United 
States from September 1, 1940, to August 
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31, 1941, amounted to 36,074 872 pounds 
yalued at $6,057,971. 

Annual Indian consumption of cashew 
kernels is estimated at between 2,000 and 
4,000 long tons, and consumption is said 
to be steadily growing. 


In all the processing centers, stocks 
of raw nuts are low. Stocks in the whole 
of India probably do not exceed 5,000 
jong tons. Since the new crop from 
Africa is expected to reach India only by 
the end of December 1941, most of the 
factories will have to remain idle for 
more than 2 months. 

It is estimated that, at the end of 
August 1941, about 5,000 cases (250,000 
pounds) of cashew kernels were stocked 
in Bombay and Mangalore, and about 
40,000 to 50,000 cases (2,000,000 to 2,500,- 
000 pounds) in Quilon. 

Manufacturers in India are certain of 
continued demand from the United 
States at profitable prices—availability 
of shipping space being a determining 
factor. The uncertain Far Eastern sit- 
uation is causing nervousness among 
manufacturers. Since the commence- 
ment of war, cashew-nut packers have 
been handicapped by scarcity and rising 
cost of tin plates, steel hoops, mild steel 
flats, frying drums, nails, etc. The situa- 
tion is now reportedly acute, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty in obtaining sup- 
plies from abroad and the strict control 
placed on production, importation, and 
distribution of steel products. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—CasSava can re- 
main in the ground for about 5 months 
without damage and thus forms, in a 
sense, a type of reserve stock. At pres- 
ent, it is reported that the natives, in- 
stead of harvesting the roots as soon as 
they are “ripe,” are allowing them to 
remain in the ground longer than nor- 
mally because of the current low prices. 
No estimates are available as yet regard- 
ing the size of the 1941 production, 
other than that it will be “approximately 
the same as last year” (1940 production 
totaled 8,269,000 metric tons). Although 
the Netherlands Indies supplies 80 per- 
cent of the world exports of cassava, the 
product is important in that country 
primarily from the point of view of do- 
mestic consumption. 


Approximately 90 percent of the cas- 
Sava produced in the Netherlands Indies 
is consumed locally, chiefly in the form 
of fresh roots—only 10 percent being 
exported. This is not a static situation, 
as the consumption of cassava varies in 
relation to the consumption of the other 
chief food crops, chiefly rice and corn. 
The native markets are sensitive to any 
changes in price, and only a small rise 
is necessary to attract large supplies of 
cassava for sale. The total consumption 
of cassava in the Netherlands Indies in 
1940 was estimated at 17,641,800 metric 
tons. 


Export figures for cassava products 
during the second quarter of 1941, 
together with total figures for the first 
half of 1941, are: 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


[In metric tons, net weight] 


























re a aE 

a OM | n es & ~- 

Country of destina- ic} 33\ =z 3 of g 

tion a la Al 22 3 2a = 

oS |e 4 fy a 
United States. _....|...._- 101/19,038} 399} 159)___-. 
Great Britain_...._.|.....- --.-| 3,975) Q11) 473)... 
> eee i. pee See ais 
Bika cickcte wich as 2 Ee & 769} 167|_..._- wry 
NS Rita sinks cmoines 3, 916} - - RE, ESS cits 
i, RR By +t 512 — Sie 
eee ee eS. Le ll 
| RS Ate ----| 684) 252) 164) 25 

Total second | 

quarter 1941.___| 3,916 101/32, 382} 2,112) 761) 36 
Total first half 1941.| 4, 469 201/76, 385 3, 776| 1,617] 286 











1 Gross weight. 


Stocks of cassava are negligible, as the 
stocks that had piled up in consequence 
of the shipping crisis were liquidated 
during August-September. When prices 
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are low the roots are not harvested upon 
reaching maturity but may be left in the 
ground for months, awaiting better mar- 
keting conditions. If prices are un- 
usually high, the roots may be harvested 
2 months before reaching maturity. 

* PanamMa—The Panama Statistical 
Office has released these figures on 
banana exports (consigned exclusively to 
the United States) during the first and 
second quarters of 1941: 











First Second 

Port of origin quarter | quarter 

Stems Stems 
Puerto Armuelles.-._........__..- 1, 540, 040 857, 086 
ORM cs ay 482, 319 426, 698 
PU. Scans basin 2, 022, 359 | 1, 283, 784 











These exports showed an increase of 23 
percent in the first quarter and a de- 
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crease of 37 percent in the second quarter 
of 1940. 


* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Local merchants 
were unable to supply the demand of the 
local market for many fruits and vegeta- 
bles during July and August. The sup- 
ply of American apples and Chinese 
onions was éxhausted in July. The 
orange market was quite speculative, 
though orange prices fell toward the 
end of July. August purchases were 
made at prices about 12 percent above 
those of July. 


January—July imports were as follows: 





Total 7 months 





Item Se 
1940 1941 
FRESH FRUITS 
Apples: Kilograms Kilograms 
220m...... as 1, 695, 943 | 1, 823, 214 
United States_______- 1,657,442 | 1,756, 952 
0) SS a 35, 975 36, 395 
Grapes: | 
a 233, 817 352, 580 
United States - z. 144, 484 | 303, 170 
Australia____ - - 89, 333 | 49, 310 
Lemons: Total (all United 
ae : 119, 232 | 101, 194 
Oranges 
ae 4,043,681 | 2, 945, 664 
United States___ : 2, 727,295 | 2,463, 644 
| 1, 316, 260 | 480, 533 
Pears: 
Se 93, 152 | 113, 226 
United States __- 18, 082 11, 016 
| EE aie 57, 097 95, 348 
Grapefruit 
. | 83, 265 111, 455 
United States i 71, 058 74, 194 
accep hice. a ne =H 8, 634 37, 058 
FRESH VEGETABLES 
Cabbage: Total (all United } 
States) _._.....- 3 46, 792 | 5, 827 
Celery: Total (all United | 
eS | 75, 589 | 58, 874 
Lettuce: Total (ali United 
States) __-.-- 52, 226 51, 364 
Onions: | 
Total _ -- 5,352,664 | 4, 396, 206 
United States 3,001,586} 1,157, 904 
China___- 1,392,146 | 2, 259, 225 
Japan - 52, 903 | 943, 291 
Potatoes: | 
5 5,828,717 | 5,063, 119 
United States -_- | 3,108,815 | 4, 122,096 
i Sa wovnceel. Kae eee t 150, 009 
Japan ee sales 956, 877 791, 014 





* TuRKEY.—Reliable estimates indicate 
that 36,000 metric tons of edible figs will 
be produced in 1941. The yield of the 
low-grade figs suitable only for indus- 
trial use such as the making of alcohol is 
expected to reach another 4,000 metric 
tons. 

The drying conditions are stated to 
have been generally favorable, and the 
quality of the crop is good. 

All stocks of last year’s crop have been 
exhausted. 

The market was officially opened on 
September 10. On the first day only 766 
bags were sold. Under normal conditions, 
8,000 to 10,000 sacks are sold on the day 
when the market opens. It was decided 
that efforts should be made to effect sales 
according to grades adopted by the Fed- 
eration of Cooperative Marketing Asso- 
ciations of Figs and Raisins. 

Prices paid by dealers in the interior 
are reported to be at least 80 percent 
higher than last year’s quotations. Local 
dealers also allege that the consumption 
of figs is increasing in Turkey. No 
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packing firm has yet expressed the in- 
tention to pack figs for the United States 
this season. Local packers are appre-, 
hensive as to their ability to find ade- 
quate materials to prepare packages of 
figs for export. The international situa- 
tion has caused a shortage of nails, boxes, 
and packing wire. Only unprocessed figs 
can be exported in canvas bags. 


Grain and Products 


* CHOSEN.—The rice crop for the present 
year is officially estimated at approxi- 
mately 24,000,000 koku, or 122,880,000 
bushels—which would represent an in- 
crease of about 12,662,700 bushels, or 11 
percent, over 1940. 


Sufficient and well-distributed rain and 
lack of storm or flood damage were re- 
ported as the chief factors responsible 
for the relatively high yield and good 
condition of this year’s rice crop. 


Meats and Products 


* ARGENTINA—The hog situation, from 
the standpoint of pork producers, is 
probably the most favorable in the his- 
tory of the local industry. With the 
conclusion of a contract for shipment 
of 40,000 metric tons of frozen boneless 
pork to England during the 12-month 
period ending September 30, 1942, the 
industry is assured of the largest export 
demand that it has ever experienced. 

As a consequence of the extremely low 
prices of corn and good prices for hogs, 
all reports from the country indicate the 
unprecedented interest in securing hogs 
for breeding purposes and in the hog in- 
dustry. Some _ districts which had 
greatly reduced hog feeding are again 
back in the industry, and it is stated that 
interest in hog raising is pronounced 
throughout the cereal and livestock zone 
of the country. 


Hog marketings have been large 
throughout 1941. One of the features 
of the present marketings is the high 
average weights. To date, heavy- 
weights are not being discounted in 
prices, and, if the supplies of heavy hogs 
do not exceed the requirements of the 
British frozen-boneless-pork order, large 
quantities of heavyweight hogs can be 
utilized. If the supply of heavy hogs, 
however, exceeds the English require- 
ments, it will be difficult to find an outlet 
for them in the local market. 


Monthly Hog Marketings 





Month | 1939 | 1940 1941 
i | 


Head | Head Head 


January __- os 41, 200 51, 200 78, 600 
Js 50, 700 66, 200 83, 100 
EL on cinakuneenn 71, 900 68, 000 109, 100 
April. ..----22..-.-----] 81,300] 74,000 | 109, 100 
May.-.. = 71, 400 83, 500 123, 000 
aa 89,900 | 78,400 123, 200 
| ee ae 101, 600 77,900 | 121, 200 
August... _....-| 84,000 | 78,300} 111,900 
September .. | 77,600 | 84,500 | 1! 140,100 
October... 68,200 | 86,500 |___- 
November... 65, 200 77, 600 | 
December. 66, 200 80, 200 
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Exports of Leading Pork Products 


{In metric tons] 











es, 
1941 
— Year| Year| |. | == 
| 1939 | 1940 | First Second) Thirg 
| quar- | quar- quar- 
ter | ter ter 

4 oe —|——| —-—|——+- 

Chilled pork......| 12 | 9 1 ie ae. 
Frozen pork.- 6, 292 |1, 546 | 4,593 | 6,500 9, 336 
Salted pork... ____|1, 874 | 506 | 160! '171 "R 
Pork products 4,657 | 905 272 | 247 336 
pe eae 3, 894 |2, 689 | 1, 267 | 2, 153 2, 092 








* CanaDA.—From present indications, in. 
spected slaughterings of hogs during the 
calendar year 1941 will be about 6,300,000 
instead of 6,600,000 head, and the pro- 
duction of pork, including that from un- 
inspected slaughter, will be about 1,120, 
000,000 instead of 1,160,000,000 pounds, 
Inspected slaughterings during October. 
December 1941 will be about 2,100,000 in- 
stead of 2,400,000 head. 

The Canadian Bacon Board states that 
during the next 12 months Canada is 
committed to the task of supplying a 
minimum of 600,000,000 pounds of bacon 
to the United Kingdom. At least 75 per- 
cent of this, and as much more as pos- 
sible, is to be in the form of Wiltshire 
Sides, with the remainder in the form of 
the various cuts. To supply this amount 
of product will require about 5,200,000 
hogs—a larger volume than ever slaught- 
ered in Canada until last year. 


Sugars and Products 


* Cusa.—Unofficial estimates place the 
stock of sugar on hand in Cuba on Octo- 
ber 11, 1941, at about 850,000 Spanish 
long tons, of which total almost 50 per- 
cent consisted of free quota Sugars des- 
tined for shipment to the United States 
prior to December 16, 1941—dependent 
upon the availability of shipping space 
between now and that date. The stock 
of sugar on hand on October 12, 1940, 
amounted to about 1,500,000 Spanish long 
tons. 

On the basis of reliable unofficial data, 
it is estimated that stocks of high-test 
(invert) molasses as of Scptember 15, 
1941, were about 116,000,000 to 119,000,000 
gallons, with stocks of blackstrap mo- 
lasses amounting to about 19,000,000 gal- 
lons. In addition, quantities of black- 
strap molasses in the possession of local 
distilleries are stated to be high. 

Stocks of invert sugar sirups were esti- 
mated, roughly, at more than 2,000,000 
gallons. 

Unofficial compilations indicate that 
exports of Cuban raw sugar amounted to 
2,466,201 Spanish long tons during the 
period January 1 to October 11, 1941, in- 
clusive, compared with 1,808,680 during 
the corresponding period of 1940. Ship- 
ments to the United States during the 
1941 period totaled 2,001,340 Spanish long 
tons, against 1,453,628 during the like 
1940 period. 

Exports of molasses during the period 
January 1 to September 15, 1941, in- 
clusive, were as follows: 
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—_ 


Item | 1940 1941 
| 


Gallons Gallons 
Blackstrap (final) molasses...| 123,640,151 | 88, 368, 973 
High-test (invert) molasses...| 110, 880,610 | 254, 205, 149 
Invert sugar sirups.......... 5, 739, 834 5, 762, 663 


OME. once cceeesee ..--| 240, 260, 595 | 348, 336, 785 





a 














% DOMINICAN RepusLic.—The following 
figures show production and disposition 
of sugar during September 1941, com- 
pared with September 1940: 








September | September 
1940 1941 


_ — 


Metric tons | Metric tons 


Item 























On hand Sept. 1 _..| 66,094.95 | 93,015.85 
Production... sods wade 531. 34 753. 29 

Total available..........| 66,626.29 | 93, 769. 14 
Exports. TEE eae "16,221.27 | 22, 345. 73 
Consumed locally wbiae sae 621. 89 1, 269. 07 

Total disposed of........| 16,843. 16 | 23.614. 80 
On hand Sept. 30.-....-.--. 49, 783. 13 | 70, 154. 34 





Though stocks on hand on September 
30, 1941 were somewhat higher than on 
the same date in 1940, producers believe 
that this sugar has been almost entirely 
contracted for. For this reason, it is 
expected that stocks on hand will reach 
almost a record low by January 1942, 
at which time the mills will begin pro- 
ducing again. 


Furs 


* CANADA—The numbers of silver and 
new-type fox and mink pelts from fur 
farms which will be available for the 
marketing season of 1941-42 (as esti- 
mated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics in cooperation with the Federal 
Department of Agriculture) are as fol- 
lows: Adult standard silver foxes on the 
farms at the beginning of 1941, 92,607; 
adult new-type foxes on the farms at 
the beginning of 1941, 12,425; standard 
silver-fox pups raised, 152,380; new-type 
fox pups raised, 21,837; standard silver 
foxes to be pelted, approximately 143,892; 
new-type foxes to be pelted, approxi- 
mateliy 15,248. Adult mink on the farms 
at the beginning of 1941: 124,284; mink 
kittens raised in 1941, 312,283; mink to 
be pelted, 259,290. 

Ontario trappers as well as fur farmers 
have profited during the current year 
from a strong and active demand for all 
classes of skins. Improved economic 
conditions both in the United States and 
Canada, together with the increased pur- 
chasing power resulting from greater 
employment in war industries and other 
occupations, have added to the number 
of potential users of furs. The supply 
of skins to meet this increased demand 
is likely to be smaller for the forthcom- 
ing pelting and trapping season, so the 
outlook for enhanced prices for this 
year’s output is excellent. 

Canada, with the smallest number of 
pelts for years in sight for this pelting 
season, is the only country in the world 
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with silver foxes to export. The Domin- 
ion’s position in this regard is reflected 
in a price which during 1939 averaged 
$16.35, during 1940 averaged $15.44, and 
so far in 1941 stands at an average of 
$24. The Canadian Fur Auction Sales 
Co. held its last sale on September 8, 
1941, and reports a strong demand, with 
a grand total average of $28.69—an in- 
crease of almost $6 per skin over the June 
sale of this company. 

Mink is also in good demand, and the 
price throughout 1941 has shown an in- 
crease comparable to the rise in silver 
fox. 


Of the 15 or more varieties of animals 
trapped for their skins in Ontario, musk- 
rat, beaver, and mink are of outstanding 
importance. Sales of the skins of these 
3 animals account for the bulk of the 
income obtained by the entire trapping 
industry. The open season for beaver, 
lasting only 3 weeks in December 1940, 
is to prevail again for a similar period 
this year, when upward of 20,000 pelts 
are expected to be taken. Fur farming 
in Ontario is confined almost entirely 
to the propagation of foxes and mink. 
In 1940 there were about 1,000 farmers 
raising silver foxes and more than 1,100 
producing mink. 

The Ontario Department of Game and 
Fisheries fur records show that the num- 
ber of fur-farm pelts disposed of during 
1940 from stock raised in captivity were: 
205 cross fox, 128 of which were exported 
and 77 tanned; 38,889 silver and black 
fox, 23,399 of which were exported and 
15,490 tanned; 73 blue fox, 61 of which 
were exported and 12 tanned; and 60,355 
mink, 57,630 of which were exported and 
2,725 tanned. 


Fur skins taken by trappers in On- 
tario are collected mostly by dealers who 
send them to the regular auction sales 
at Montreal. The fur ranchers either 
turn their pelts over to one of several 
fur-marketing pools, or ship them direct 
to one of the auction companies. Pelts 
are handled on a commission basis and 
are subject to the owner’s order as to 
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price, time of selling, etc. He can thus 
avoid dumping all his skins at the time 
of pelting when the market is likely to 
be glutted. This marketing system ap- 
plies throughout Canada. 

Fur production in Alberta for the 12- 
month period ended June 30, 1941, was 
valued at $2,806,073. Pelts taken 
amounted to 2,601,424, including the out- 
put of fur farms and sales by trappers. 
Mink headed the list of valuable furs with - 
74,970 pelts valued at $799.180. Muskrat 
came next with 328,757 pelts valued at 
$493,135, followed by squirrel, fox (silver 
or black), beaver, skunk, wolf, etc. The 
1941 figures show an increase in value 
over the $2,514,877 worth—$3,977,118 
pelts—taken during the 1939-40 season. 


Glass and Products 


* Brazit.—A cargo of plate glass was re- 
ceived from Japan in July. The United 
States shipped 183,292 square feet of plate 
glass (includes standard and tempered or 
safety glass), valued at $54,832, to Brazil 
in 1940, and 39,664 square feet valued at 
$15,904 in the first 3 months of 1941. 

The first flat-glass plant may be 
erected soon. A recommendation by the 
Federal Council of Foreign Trade to 
render every possible assistance to such 
an enterprise has been approved by the 
President. 


* Spain.—The manufacture of “hollow 
white” glass is now one of Spain’s pro- 
gressive national industries. The glass 
industry embraces “flat” glass, the great- 
est part of which is used in building, but 
its scope is considerably enlarged when 
one includes plate glass, mirrors, lamps, 
etc.; that commonly called “dark hol- 
low” glass, used in making bottles for 
beverages; and that called “white hol- 
low” glass, including glassware for table 
use, fancy glass, lighting glass, bottles, 
laboratory equipment, etc. The hollow 
white glass branch is the most important, 
closely followed by the dark-glass and 
flat-glass branches. The dark bottle is 
exported in large quantities because it is 
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used as the container of national wines. 

Wholesale hollow-white-glass prices 
have increased approximately 28 percent 
compared with 1935 prices. Labor rep- 
resents 45 percent of the cost of manu- 
facture, and wages have risen by 30 per- 
cent since 1935. ; 

The industry cannot attain full self- 
sufficiency as-yet. Before the war, 90 
percent of the materials were imported, 
including silica (sand). 'Today, with the 
exception of sodium nitrate from Chile, 
some refractories from France and Ger- 
many, and oxides for coloring, little ma- 
terial is imported. Technical progress 
has been noteworthy, particularly in 
container manufacture and electric in- 
candescent lamps, though all branches 
of production have progressed consid- 
erably in the absence of imports. 

Possibly, say Spanish observers, some 
exports can be made. Preparations were 
recently under way to attend the “Sam- 
ple Fair” at Lyon, and to obtain orders 
there, inasmuch as Spanish products are 
reportedly not inferior to the French and 
economically can. compete, with some 
advantage, under present conditions. 


* Unitep Kincpom.—Despite the need 
for window glass in Great Britain, 
chiefly for repairs and needed construc- 
tion as a result of air-raid damage, a 
marked expansion is expected in exports 
to Canada during 1941. The Glass Ex- 
porters Association has expressed its in- 
tention to increase sales of flat glass to 
Canada by $1,000,000 during 1941, with 
the object of creating credits abroad. 
It was pointed out that in the case of 
window glass it would be more profitable 
to meet the demands of the domestic 
market rather than to sell abroad, but 
that the best interest of the nation would 
be served by encouraging exports. 
Canada will probably purchase $500,000 
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worth of window glass over normal pur- 
chases, and $400,000 worth of plate glass, 
by the end of the year. 

Supplies of glass in Great Britain are 
reported plentiful, there being stocks of 
plate, wired, rough cast, figured, rolled, 
and cathedral glass. The automobile and 
furniture trades, formerly the largest 
users of plate glass, consume relatively 
little today. Stocks of “vitrolite” are 
said to be plentiful, though the manu- 
facture of this type of glass has been 
suspended. 


Hardware 


(Plumbing) 


* CoLompia—The demand for builders’ 
hardware continues at high levels, as 
many buildings (both business and pri- 
vate) are still under construction. This 
demand has depleted certain hoarded 
stocks but at speculative prices. Many 
dealers refuse to Sell large quantities of 
any item to individuals. 

While dealers appear to hold heavy in- 
ventories of small hardware, stocks are 
incomplete. Hacksaws, blades, hand 
saws, small woodworking machinery, 
small hand tools, locks, hinges, files, and 
the like are being affected by various re- 
strictions applicable to the United States. 


* Hone Konc.—General hardware and 
sanitary fittings have risen greatly in 
price. Germany’s former position as the 
main supplier of inexpensive products of 
this type has been taken largely by 
Shanghai. The United Kingdom and the 
United States continue to supply rela- 
tively expensive hardware and fittings. 
Reduction in imports from Great Britain 
would appear to favor United States 
products despite the latter’s higher price. 
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* Nicaracua.—The plumbing -supply 
business in Nicaragua is not highly de. 
veloped. There is no specialized distri. 
bution channel available for importeg 
United States products in that fielg, 
Many of the ordinary plumbing supplies 
and equipment are handled by importers 
of hardware, iron, steel, and building ma. 
terials. In some instances general stores 
handling all types of merchandise, jn. 
cluding soft goods, jewelry, electrica) 
products, and a wide range of materials 
have undertaken to distribute plumbing 
and sanitary ware. 


* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Imports of hard- 
ware in the first 6 months of 194) 
amounted to $1,047,926, compared with 
$1,359,820 in the corresponding period of 
1940, a decline of 23 percent. On aq 
quantity basis, the decline is undoubtedly 
larger, since prices have gone up from 
10 to 100 percent over last year. Of this 
amount, the United States supplied 
$849,679, or 81 percent, in 1941, com- 
pared with $1,166,992, or 86 percent, in 
the same period of 1940. 


Builders’ and general hardware was 
the largest single item imported, with a 


value of $244,572, of which the United. 


States supplied 82 percent. Tools ranked 
second, and, of the total value of $233,075, 
the United States accounted for $220,848. 
or 95 percent. 

The main demand for hardware con- 
tinues to come from the United States 
Army and Navy, as well as the Philip- 
pine Government, with the latter limit- 
ing its projects to those already under 
way or to those related to national 
defense. 


Iron and Steel 


* Brazit.—Iron and _ steel sheets, tin 
plate, steel bands for baling cotton, nu- 
merous metals and wires are among the 
more important items of which stocks in 
Brazil are said to be low. No industry is 
known to have closed for want of these 
products, but many establishments have 
found it necessary or advisable to curtail 
output. Certain canneries using tin 
plate are in danger of losing heavily if 
sufficient stocks are not forthcoming to 
care for present crops. 

The price of iron rods in a speculative 
market is said to have increased by 10 
to 100 percent over a year ago. 


* CaANADA.—Pig-iron production totaled 
111,757 long tons in September, compared 
with 105,795 tons in the preceding month 
and 105,020 in September 1940. The Sep- 
tember total included 92,772 tons of hasic 
iron, 7,167 tons of foundry iron, and 
11,818 tons of malleable iron. 

Pig-iron autput in the first 9 months 
of 1941 totaled 945,108 long tons, com- 
pared with 839,456 tons and 487,982 tons 
produced in the corresponding period of 
1940 and 1939, respectively. Total 1941 
production included 791,178 tons of basic 
iron, 68,862 tons of foundry iron, and 
45,068 tons of malleable iron. 
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Blast-furnace charges for September 
(with totals for 9 months in parentheses) 
included 200,308 (1,665,395) long tons of 
jron ore, 52,681 (446,907) short tons of 
limestone, and 112,362 (941,814) short 
tons of coke. 

Blast furnaces were operating at 94 
percent of capacity at the close of Sep- 
tember. Ten furnaces with a total ca- 
pacity of 4,675 tons were in blast. 


Ferro-alloy output in September 
amounted to 16,912 long tons, compared 
with 16,251 tons in August and 13,147 in 
September 1940. The September 1941 
total included 10 different kinds, listed 
according to tonnage as follows: Ferro- 
silicon, ferrochrome, silicomanganese, 
spiegeleisen, silicospiegel, ferrochrome 
silicon, calcium silicon, calcium man- 
ganese silicon, and ferrophosphorus. 

Production of steel ingots and direct 
steel castings totaled 200,559 long tons 
in September, compared with 202,746 
tons in August, and 164,515 in September 
1940. The September 1941 total in- 
cluded 190,346 tons of ingots (173,386 ba- 
sic open hearth and 16,960 electric) and 
12,213 tons of castings (2,489 basic open 
hearth, 216 converter, and 7,508 electric). 
The cumulative production of steel in the 
first 9 months of 1941 amounted to 1,749,- 
056 long tons, compared with 1,464,548 
tons and 937,693 tons in the same 
months of 1940 and 1939. 


* CoLoMBIA.—Every person having build- 
ing iron and steel in his possession must 
now declare the stock and place of de- 
posit to the mayor of his district. Pos- 
sessors of iron and steel must maintain 
a registry of receipts, verified sales, and 
use to which the material is to be put, 
filing such statement semimonthly, so 
as to maintain an up-to-date municipal 
registry. 


* Swepen.—A new wire-drawing mill is 
to be erected at Lesjefors, Province of 
Varmland, by the Lesjefors AB with 
funds to be obtained through increased 
capitalization of the company. With the 
300,000-crown increase, the company ex- 
pects to erect the wire-drawing mill and 
modernize the equipment. Large-scale 
production of springs, wire rope, and 
iron and Steel is anticipated. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—The Salvaging of 
steel girders, safes, machinery, and other 
steel articles from buildings destroyed 
or damaged by bombs, and their utiliza- 
tion in the production of tanks and other 
war weapons, is one of the new forms 
of industrial economy evolved as a result 
of air raids on Great Britain. 

It was recently estimated that, in the 
Liverpool area alone, approximately 125,- 
000 tons of scrap was to be salvaged. 
The amount paid by the steel manufac- 
turers all goes to the Government and 
will offset the amounts ultimately paid 
in compensation to owners of damaged 
buildings. It is understood that the scrap 
is bringing £2 a ton, 

The collection and utilization of iron 
gates and railings will be the next under- 
taking. Local authorities on Merseyside 
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are now compiling lists of metal available 
from this source. Owners will be paid for 
material taken; if the articles are of his- 
toric value, owners may appeal for ex- 
emption. Chains, posts, and bollards 
(mostly inverted small cannon) are to be 
included in this collection. 


The Iron and Steel Control hopes to 
make up for the curtailment of scrap im- 
ports from the United States by a sal- 
vage drive, by the use of scrap from 
bombed buildings, and by the removal 
of railings. The Control is making a spe- 
cial effort to obtain at least 500,000 tons 
of scrap from the last source alone. 


Leather and 
Products 


* Cusa.—Production of wet-salted cat- 
tle hides of the Habana Packer grade 
during September 1941 was estimated 
to have amounted to 20,000 to 23,000 
hides. Output continues to be approxi- 
mately 95 percent from steers, with the 
unit weight per hide between 65 and 70 
pounds. 

At the end of September unsold stocks 
of Habana Packer hides were estimated 
at 5,000 to 8,000, compared with 20,000 
hides on hand at the end of August. 

Exports of Cuban wet-salted cattle 
hides during August 1941 amounted to 
580,566 kilograms (1,279,916 pounds) 
valued at $114,910, all shipments of 
which were destined for U. S. markets. 
Based upon an estimated average weight 
of 65 pounds per hide, this represents 
approximately 19,691 units. As an ad- 
vance indication of probable exports 
during September, data obtained dis- 
close that no less than 37,690 Cuban 
wet-salted hides, weighing 1,171,039 kilo- 
grams (2,581,672 pounds), valued at 
$198,570, were shipped to U. S. markets. 

Production of calfskins remains un- 
changed at approximately 1,000 monthly, 
and goat, kid, sheep, and lamb skins re- 
mains at about 3,500 to 4,000, one-half 
or more of which are said to be ac- 
counted for by sheep and lamb skins. 


* InpDIA—Two new tanneries are being 
established in Bombay (at Dharavi) for 
the manufacture of finished leathers, 
pickers, picking bands, roller skins, laces, 
etc. One of them, almost ready for op- 
eration, is reported to be equipped with 
modern machinery and to be managed 
by a leather technologist specially trained 
in England and Germany. The other, 
owned by a leading Bombay merchant. 
will be completed soon. 

The prospect for business in United 
States women’s handbags of artificial 
leather or rexine, which materialized 
after the outbreak of war, was adversely 
affected by the inclusion of these mate- 
rials in the list of restricted items as of 
May 10, 1941. Rexine handbags, classi- 
fied as “articles manufactured of imita- 
tion leather,” are now subject to quota 
restrictions. While it is not known what 
limitation will be imposed on imports of 
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this item, it is reported that purchases 
of United States handbags during the 
year ended March 31, 1940, the base 
period fixed in this case, were rather 
small, and consequently the quotas, 
which would be given according to the 
imports during the above base year, 
would be practically negligible. 

As a preliminary step to importing 
United States leather shoes (which are 
not yet subject to restriction) the Cal- 
cutta branch of a United States export 
house has imported a sample lot of 
men’s shoes and is investigating sales 
possibilities. 


Bata has undertaken a certain amount 
of Government contracts, but it is under- 
stood that the bulk of its production is 
still for the civilian trade. The quantity 
of shoes manufactured has steadily in- 
creased, and, so far as can be ascertained, 
Bata is manufacturing weekly about 
15,000 to 20,000 pairs of leather shoes and 
about 70,000 pairs of rubber shoes. It 
appears that Bata has been fortunate in 
obtaining large supplies of shoe findings, 
etc., with the result that this firm is in a 
far better position than most of the other 
shoe manufacturers. 


Lumber and 
Products 


During the first 7 months of 1941 
Burma supplied the United States with 
its entire imports of teak logs, totaling 
50 M board feet and valued at $12,123. 
Log imports for the entire year 1940 to- 
taled 39 M feet, valued at $7,608, com- 
pared with 7 M board feet, valued at 
$1,154, in 1939. During 1940 and 1939 
smaller quantities of logs were obtained 
from Thailand and the Netherlands 
Indies. 


Chief U. S. sources of supply are 
Burma and Thailand. U.S. imports of 
teak lumber for the first 7 months of 
1941 totaled 3,158 M board feet, valued 
at $649,658. During the year 1940 im- 
ports amounted to 2,950 M board feet, 
valued at $628,393, compared with 1,871 
M board feet, valued at $404,242, in 
1939. 


Guatemala, the Dominican Republic, 
and Haiti furnish the major portion of. 
U. S. imports of lignum vitae logs. 
During the first 7 months of 1941 U. S. 
imports of lignum vitae in log form to- 
taled 604 M board feet, valued at 
$100,474. Of this amount Guatemala 
supplied 184 M board feet, valued at 
$36,426; Dominican Republic, 174, val- 
ued at $22,560; Haiti, 120, valued at 
Smaller quantities of lignum 
vitae logs are also obtained from other 
islands of the West Indies, Central and 
South America, and Mexico. 


Ecuador ‘is the chief source of supply 
of United States imports of balsa logs 
and lumber. During the first 7 months 
of 1941 United States imports of balsa 
lumber totaled 6,896 M board feet, val- 
ued at $223,538. 
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* JAPAN—Demand for North American 
softwoods during 1940 and the first half 
of 1941 continued greatly restricted. 
American and Canadian orders freezing 
Japanese assets, issued during July 1941, 
temporarily halted the movement of 
lumber to Japan. Arrivals of softwocd: 
into Japan from the United States, 
Canada, and other areas amounted to 
105,799 M board feet during the first 9 
months of 1940, compared with 89,977 Ma 
board feet during the same pericd of 1939. 
On the basis of reported figures for the 
first 9 months, it is estimated that total 
imports of softwoods during 1940 approxi- 
mated 141,060 M board feet, compared 
with 127,465 M board feet during 1939. 
Softwoods imported included mainly 
Douglas fir from the United States and 
Canada, as well as white and yellow 
cedar, hemlock, pine, spruce, larch, etc. 

During 1940 the domestic lumber trade 
became chaotic, and the Government 
stepped in to adjust matters. In Febru- 
ary 1941 the Lumber Control Bill was 
passed, and enforcement regulations for 
the law were made effective June 1, 1941 
A:] phases of the lumber industry are now 
under rigid control of the Government. 

One main reason for passage of the 
Lumber Control Bill was reckless cutting 
of Japan’s forests. In 1939 the all-time 
timber production peak (13,180,850 M 
board feet) was reached. The cut in 
1940 was 12.6 percent less. It remained 
to be seen how local forests could con- 
tinue to be cut to the heavy extent wit- 
nessed since the outbreak of hostilities in 
China (July 1937). Remedial action was 
announced in the form of a 10-year drive 
for self-sufficiency in lumber. Strict 
regulation of felling was provided for in 
the Lumber Control Law, under which 
the Government can fix prices for stand- 
ing timber and designate species to he 
cut in any given locality. 

The lumber market has been slow in 
recent years, and the steady depletion of 
forest reserves may be significant. When 
normal trade relations between Japan 
and the United States are resumed, there 
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should be a large potential market for 
North American softwoods. 

Japan contemplates stopping ship- 
ment of domestic lumber and timber to 
Manchuria and China. At the same 
time, Manchuria, not yet filling its own 
needs, is supposed to ship lumber to 
Japan and supply demand in North 
China. Military requirements in Man- 
churia and North China have already 
caused the Government to shelve con- 
servative felling policies. If Man- 
churia’s forests cannot supply its own 
needs and permit shipment to Japan and 
North China, there appears to be no al- 
ternative but continued heavy cutting 
in Japan Proper. Since Manchuria has 
regularly been a heavy buyer of Japanese 
lumber and timber, it would appear that 
Manchuria will have difficulty in meet- 
ing its own requirements. The plan to 
supply North China from Manchuria ap- 
pears to offer no more chance for im- 
mediate success. 

The demand for lumber in Japan 
Proper in 1940, officially reported at 
11,022,720 M board feet, included mine 
timber, 1,387,920 M board feet; pulp, 
968,640; ties, 401.520; poles (telephone 
and other), 157,440; and miscellaneous, 
3 825,000. Reported use for construction 
of boxes and industrial products was 
4.282200 M board feet. 

The following figures show the aver- 
age production of “lumber” (amount of 
timber felled) in Japan Proper 1910- 
1939, and production 1937-1940: 





Conifer- | Decidu- 





Period ous uous Potal 
| . | . 

Million | Million Million 
| board feet | board feet | board fect 
1910-1919 average | 3, 340 654 | 3, W94 
1920-1929 average - | 4, 516 | 972 | 5, 489 
1930-1939 average | 6, 855 | 1, 362 8, 217 
ae | 8, 048 1,479 9, 527 
ae... |} 9,185 | 1, 536 | 10, 721 
1939 . | 11, 384 | 1, 797 13, 181 
1940 (pre limin: ary) ; 11, 523 





In 1939 the total was the largest on 
record, amounting to 13,180,850 M board 
feet, of which 86.4 percent was coniferous 
and 13.6 percent deciduous. The decline 
in 1940 suggests that the forests of Japan 
during 1939 were cut to the maximum 
possible under present conditions, and 
that the reckless felling operations may 
have caused the Government to call a 
halt to the excessive rate of cutting. 

In Japan Proper large tracts of forests 
are relatively inaccessible or expensive 
to exploit. Extensive stands cannot be 
cut, for hydrographic reasons and be- 
cause many trees are not large enough 
for felling. 

Production of lumber in the Japanese 
Empire in 1940 has been reported at 
14,224,200 M board feet. Of this amount 
81 percent originated in Japan Proper 
and the remaining 19 percent in the 
Japanese colonies of Karafuto (Japanese 
or Southern Sakhalin) , Chosen (Korea), 
and Taiwan (Formosa). 

Total consumption of lumber in the 
Japanese Empire in 1940 has been placed 
at 14,019,120 M board feet, of which 79 
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percent represented demand in Japan 
Proper and 21 percent in the overseas 
possessions. 

Figures below show production ang 
consumption of “lumber” in the Japanese 
Empire in 1940, together with inter. 
Empire and foreign trade: 


Japanese Empire: Production and Con- 
sumption of “Lumber” in 1940 








| Produc- | Consanigs 
tion tion 


Arca 
—~— 


Million | Million 
board feet board feet 


Japan Proper | 11, 523 | 11, 023 


Karafuto 1, 230 939 
Chosen 1, 245 1, 807 
Taiwan 226 450 


Total 14, 224 14, 019 





Japanese Empire: “Lumber,” Inter-Em- 
pire and Foreign Trade in 1940 














977 977 42 7 


Total 


Inter-Empire | Foreign trade 
Area _ 
| From To 
| other | other | a Ex. 
| Empire) Emp ie ports | ports 
| 
= 
| Million ition Million| Million 
board | board board | board 
feet feet feet feet 
Japan 334 669 | 388 1, 042 
Karafuto | } 254 | % 
Chosen 387 27 37 60 
Taiwan | 256 | 27 | 2 _ oa 
| an 





Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


* Canapa.—Imports of farm machinery 
and implements totaled $3,025,093 in 
August—14 percent below the August 
1940 imports, which amounted to $3,511,- 
689. 

Largest declines were recorded in these 
types: Imports of threshing machine 
separators and parts dropped 76 percent, 
to $29,450 from $125,090; harvesters and 
binders, 37 percent ($79,343 against $125,- 
961); combines, 33 percent ($1,002,835 
from $1,500,544); and plows and parts, 
20 percent ($45,017 from $55,980). 
Siight declines were also registered in im- 
ports of cream separators and parts, hay 
rakes and tedders, reapers and parts, and 
“other agricultural implements.” 

Increased imports of the following 
classes of farm implements and machin- 
ery partially offset the large declines in 
receipts of other categories: Milking-ma- 
chine and other dairy-equipment imports 
in August 1941 advanced to $56,171 from 
$39,597 in August 1940; mowing machines 
and parts, to $15,303 from $4,476; culti- 
vators and parts, to $15,668 from $6,889; 
drills and seeders, to $4,516 from $179; 
harrows and parts, to $4,098 from $1,900; 
fanning mills and parts, to $13,179 from 
$2,185; grain crushers, to $9,343 from 
$4,637; sprayers and dusters, to $19,363 
from $8,725; and tractors, to 1,526 units 
valued at $1,089,537 from 1,416 units 
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valued at $1,028,586; and tractor parts, 
to $536,376 from $497,721. Slight in- 
creases were also shown in imports of 
fodder cutters, hay presses and parts, and 
windmills and parts. 


*% PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Practically all 
purchases of road-making machinery are 
from the United States. No major pur- 
chases are contemplated during 1942, but 
the Commonwealth and municipal gov- 
ernments plan to buy about $300,000 
worth of small tools such as wheelbar- 
rows, picks, and shovels. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


The United States is one of the world’s 
most important consumers of senna, ob- 
taining the bulk of its requirements from 
British India, with smaller quantities 
coming from Japan, Egypt, and Aden. 
During 1940, of the total 3,625,486 pounds 
imported, valued at $176,977, British 
India supplied 85 percent, or 3,071,823 
pounds, with a valuation of $126,808; 
Egypt, 15 percent, 531,833 pounds worth 
$47,986; and Aden, 0.6 percent, 21,830 
pounds valued at $2,183. 


Imports during the first 8 months of 
1941 dropped 66 percent in quantity to 
432,224 pounds, compared with 1,259,378 
in the corresponding period of 1940, while 
the value was down 58 percent to $25,910, 
against $61,135. India supplied 64 per- 
cent of the total quantity, while Egypt 
contributed 27 percent and Aden 8 per- 
cent.. The values were $11,094 (43 per- 
cent of the total), $9,120 (35 percent), 
and $5,186 (20 percent), respectively. 
There has been no indication of a corre- 
sponding decrease in production of senna 
in India, but a final report on the 1941 
crop is not yet available. Shipping diffi- 
cuties incident to export of Indian prod- 
ucts have constituted the chief adverse 
factor during 1941. 

With imports diminishing, United 
States drug manufacturers are looking 
for products as substitutes for senna. It 
is reported that locust plant, white senna, 
and American senna are used for the 
same purpose, as well as cassia, all of 
which comes from the West Indies and 
the Western Hemisphere. From time to 
time foreign exporters report that they 
are in a position to ship certain botani- 
cal drugs. Announcement regarding 
these firms is made in a publication 
issued about once a month by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
mailed to firms listed on the Bureau’s Im- 
porters’ Index. Forms for such listing 
May be obtained from the nearest field 
office of the Department of Commerce. 


* Spain.—Declared exports from Malaga 
to the United States during September 
included these crude drugs: thyme leaves, 
22,552 pounds, valued at $1,650; rosemary 
leaves, 70,176 pounds, $4,965; orange peel, 
dried, 21,462 pounds, $3,482; and quince 
Seed, 9,986 pounds, $5,921. 
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Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


* BrITISH WEst INpIES.—There have 
been no marked effects on the motion- 
picture business in Barbados as a result 
of the war. No legislation is in effect or 
contemplated that might reduce or pre- 
vent the distribution of U. S. motion pic- 
tures, or giving other countries prefer- 
ence, and there are no laws requiring a 
percentage of domestic films to be shown 
on each theater program. 

Films exhibited in Barbados are dis- 
tributed from Trinidad, and payment is 
made to that colony in sterling. The 
question of the provision of foreign ex- 
change does not arise. 

The following were censored during 
1940: 








Item Number 
Features. - ee 253 
Shorts... _- e 255 
News reels... __- : e 67 
Serials____- : pec 2 








Five films were prohibited, all of United 
States origin. In seven films cuts were 
made. Censorship in Barbados is not 
strict, and there are no censorship agree- 
ments. British films provide the chief 
competition to United States films. All 
news reels are British. United States 
films are generally acknowledged to be 
the most popular, certainly the best 
patronized. There is no local produc- 
tion. Taxation is not cOnsidered high, 
and at present there is no entertainment 
tax, but films are subject to import duty. 
There are three motion-picture theaters 
in the island of Barbados, with a com- 
bined seating capacity of 1,892. All are 
wired for sound. 


* InDIA~—-The Bombay Board of Film 
Censors examined 108 films during June, 
of which 49, totaling 148,630 feet, were 
of United States origin, 39, of a total 
length of 26,736 feet, were British (mostly 
news reels), and 20, totaling 130,421 feet, 
were Indian. Three of the British news 
reels were subjected to endorsements and 
cuts. 

The Bengal Board examined 58 films in 
June, of which 42, of a total length of 
55,299 feet, were from the United States; 
11, totaling 21,042 feet, were British; and 
5 of a cOmbined length of 52,436 feet, 
were Indian. All were certified. 

The Madras Board examined and cer- 
tified 4 Indian films totaling 47,629 feet 
during the month. 

In July 114 films were censored in 
Bombay, of which 36, of a total length 
of 95,421 feet, were of United States 
origin, 53, of 39,966 feet, were British 
(consisting exclusively of news reels and 
shorts), and 25, totaling 162,072 feet, were 
Indian. A comedian’s recital of a joke, 
following a dance scene on the stage by 
chorus girls, was deleted from a United 
States short film. 
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The Bengal Board examined 43 films 
during the month, of which 21, of a total 
of 85,699 feet, were of United States 
origin, 16, totaling 25,593 feet, were Brit- 
ish (of which 2 were features), and 6, 
of a total length of 30,460 feet, were In- 
dian. References to numbers of mili- 
tary brigades were omitted from a British 
news ree] on war publicity, and the word 
“Camerons” was replaced by “British 
troops.” 

Six Indian films, totaling 83,993 feet, 
were examined and certified by the 
Madras Board during the month of July, 
of which all except one (of 3,650 feet) 
were features. 


* SwITZERLAND.—A new Swiss motion- 
picture company under the name “Film- 
studio Bellerive A.-G.” with a capital of 
150,000 francs has recently been formed 
in Zurich through the initiative of local 
film experts. The venture, fourth of its 
kind in Switzerland, reportedly has suf- 
ficient financial backing and first-class 
technical talent to insure establishment 
of a studio that will meet all up-to-date 
technical and artistic demands. Work 
on the studio in Zurich has already 
started. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


* British WEST InpDIES—The ban on 
export of coconuts and copra from Trini- . 
dad and Tobago is still in effect, and pres- 
ent production is not even adequate to 
meet requirements of local manufactur- 
ers of edible oils and soap. Prices, under 
government control, are held at $3 per 
100 pounds for copra, and $10 to $12 per 
1,000 pounds for coconuts. 


* Cupa.—Sharks are reported to be the 
main source of fish livers (of any com- 
mercial importance) in Cuba. These are 
exported to the United States for the 
most part, though a small quantity is 
consumed locally in the production of oil 
for use in the domestic paint industry 
and for export. 

Exports of shark livers in brine during 
1940 totaled 12,013 kilograms, valued at 
$1,166, the United States receiving the 
full amount, according to Cuban official 
statistics. Consular-invoice declarations 
show that, during the period January to 
September 1941, exports of this commod- 
ity through Habana to the United States 
amounted to 34,155 kilograms, valued at 
$14,917. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—The share of the 
Netherlands Indies in world export trade 
of coconut products amounted to ap- 
proximately 28% percent in the 5-year 
period. 1935-39—nearly 95 percent being 
copra shipments. In normal times about 
70 percent of all exports go to continental 
Europe. The loss of that market has not 
been replaced by new outlets, with the 
result that copra is considered one of the 
“weakest” products of the Netherlands 
Indies at this time. However, standardi- 
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zation and improvement of Netherlands 
Indies copra continues to be an important 
feature of the industry, with the expec- 
tation that after the war a larger share 
of the world export market will be ob- 
tainable. 

During the second quarter af 1941 
copra exports declined to 34,632 metric 
tons, from 79,790 tons in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1940. The United States 
received 1,372 tons, compared with 1,602 
in the 1940 period. The bulk of exports 
to the United States is intended, how- 
ever, for transshipment to Canada and 
Mexico. Exports of copra cake increased 
to 14,830 tons from 10,557 in the second 
quarter of 1940, Japan taking 14,346 tons 
in the 1941 period (none in 1940). 

Netherlands Indian exports of coconut 
oil reached 5,328 tons in the second quar- 
ter of 1941, or more than double the 2,061 
tons exported in the same quarter of 
1940. The United States was the largest 
purchaser, taking 3,698 tons, in compari- 
son with only 676 tons in the 1940 period. 

While the decrease in total copra pro- 
duction in the Netherlands Indies during 
the 12-month period beginning July 1941 
continues to be estimated at 35 percent, 
revised figures from official sources place 
the reduction in Java production at 40 to 
50 percent, Borneo 20 percent, Sumatra 
30 percent, and the “Great East” (east- 
ern Dutch islands) 30 percent. As a 
basis of comparison, the production in 
these areas in normal years is as follows: 
Java, 400,000 metric tons (all intended 
for domestic consumption) ; Borneo, 80,- 
000 tons; Sumatra, 125,000 tons; the 
“Great East” (from which most of the 
export copra is drawn), 310,000 tons—a 
total of 915,000 tons. 

Stocks of copra have piled up at an 
enormous rate during 1941, and it is un- 
derstood that they now amount to well 
over 125,000 metric tons. The Copra 
Fund holds all these stocks at its go- 
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downs, placed in the various producing 
districts, with the exception of approxi- 
mately 20,000 tons in private hands, most 
of which is understood to be owned by 
two Japanese companies operating in 
northern Celebes. It is reported indi- 
rectly that these privately owned stocks 
have already deteriorated somewhat 
from age; also that permits cannot be 
obtained from the government to allow 
their export. 


* Peru.—lInvestigations so far con- 
ducted have not determined whether 
soupfin and other species of shark exist 
in large enough numbers in Peruvian 
waters to serve as the basis of a fish-liver 
industry. Also, no useful information is 
available as yet concerning the vitamin 
content of the fish livers, though details 
are expected to be available at a later 
date. 

Efforts have been made during the past 
year by Peruvian and U. S. interests to 
develop the production and exportation 
of fish livers, resulting in the shipment 
to the United States of 40 to 50 tons dur- 
ing the past 12 months. Fishermen col- 
lect the livers and ship the barrels to 
Lima, whence they are exported. 

One Peruvian firm was said to have 
approximately 1,500 kilograms of fish 
livers ready for export in October and to 
be in position to supply larger amounts 
during coming months. 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


Foreign and domestic sales of plastic 
paints improved during the first 8 months 
of 1941 over the corresponding period of 
1940. Exports of ready-mixed paints 
from the United States amounted to 
1,714,000 gallons, valued at $3,054,000, 
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during the first 8 months of 1941, com. 
pared with 1,547,000 gallons, valued at 
$2,795,000; exports of paste and semi- 
paste paints were 3,621,000 pounds, com. 
pared with 2,389,000 pounds, and of cal- 


-cimine 4,671,000 and 4,412,000 pounds 


during the same periods. 

Sales in the United States of plastic 
and cold-water paints during the first g 
months of 1941 were above those for the 
corresponding period of 1940, and 
amounted to $396,000 and $4,879,000, re. 
spectively, but sales of calcimines de- 
clined to 42,521,000 pounds, valued at 
$1,829,000, during the 1941 8-month 
period. 


* Costa Rica—The paint market in 
Costa Rica is highly competitive, as many 
U. S. brands of paints are already being 
sold there. 

Imports of ready-mixed paints into 
Costa Rica amounted to 367,000 kilo- 
grams valued at $109,251 in 1940; im- 
ports of paints in paste and powder came 
to a total of 188,186 kilograms, with a 
value of $33,319, during the same year. 
Most of the imports were from the United 
States, though a small proportion came 
from England in the form of paste paints, 
No separate figures for imports of var- 
nishes, enamels, and putty are available; 
these products are included under the 
above classes. There is practically no 
local industry. 


* InpIA— With a view to eventual im- 
provement in the marketing of all varie- 
ties of shellac produced in India, the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the 
Government of India has undertaken 
the grading and marking of seed lac in 
the first instance, and has drawn up a 
set of rules known as the Seed-Lac 
Grading and Marketing Rules, 1941. 

These rules do not involve compulsory 
adherence on the part of shippers or 
manufacturers, and their introduction 
has so far had no visible effect on the 
local market or on prices of seed lac. 

No provision for indicating the bleach 
index on the labels of the various grades 
has apparently been made, says a lead- 
ing shellac exporter; he states that most 
exports of seed lac to the United States 
are of the “special’’ grade which has a 
high bleach index and U. S. buyers are 
for the most part not interested in the 
lower grades. Consequently the grading 
or marking, it is felt, will have little or no 
material effect on exports to the United 
States. A trial lot of 100 packages, how- 
ever, is reported to have been shipped 
to the United States with ‘“Agmark” 
labels. 

No system of grading has been in force 
in India in the past, and U. S. buyers 
have largely been guided by the local 
shippers’ own individual trade-marks, 


* PanaMa—The market for paints and 
varnishes in Panama is highly competi- 
tive, inasmuch as several leading U. &. 
paint manufacturers are already repre- 
sented in the Republic of Panama. The 
United States has supplied the greater 
part of the demand for these products, 
with the United Kingdom the other domi- 
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nant factor. All types of paints are im- 

rted in relatively small amounts, since 
the country is comparatively small and 
there is little industrial activity. 

Exports of pigments, paints, and var- 
nishes from the United States to the 
Republic of Panama amounted to $170,- 
000 during 1940, compared with $150,000 
during 1939. The Canal Zone purchases 
much more than the Republic, and ex- 
ports to the Panama Canal Zone were 
yalued at $245,000 in 1939 and $350,000 
in 1940. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


* Canapa.—Several specialty papers until 
recently not made in Canada are now 
being turned out by the Canadian news- 
print industry as a result of war demand. 
About six of the major Canadian news- 
print companies are now manufacturing 
new paper products, mainly for export 
to the United States, thus absorbing idle 
production facilities at least for the du- 
ration of the emergency, with possibili- 
ties for developments of a more perma- 
nent character. 

The principal new product which the 
Canadian newsprint industry is now 
manufacturing is known as nine-point 
sulphite corrugating paper. It has been 


_ developed as a substitute for kraft cor- 


rugating paper. Production is running 
between 5,000 and 6,000 tons a week, with 
the output contracted for until the end 
of December. This paper is made on 
standard newsprint machines in the 
same way as newsprint paper, but with 
about 3313 percent (as against 12 per- 
cent) of sulphite pulp, the remainder 
being ground wood. Nine-point corru- 
gating paper is artificially colored to 
make it look like kraft paper, and the 
extra strength given by the higher 
sulphite-pulp content permits its use for 
paperboard-box manufacture as a substi- 
tute for ordinary kraft. 

Canadian newsprint mills are also 
manufacturing a Manila news sheet of 
40-pound weight, compared with 32- 
pound for standard newsprint. This 
sheet carries 35 percent of sulphite pulp 
and is designed as a substitute for kraft 
wrapping paper. The mills have also 
sold specially cut standard newsprint to 
U.S. buyers to be used as a substitute for 
kraft paper in garment bags and similar 
articles. 

It is understood that the new nine- 
point corrugating paper is not being 
used by Canadian boxboard manufac- 
turers. Container manufacturers in the 
Dominion have developed a special high- 
test paperboard box which is now used 
for packing and shipping. It is lighter 
and requires less storage space and is 
made of the highest-grade kraft used in 
boxboard manufacture. 

The war has brought about this diver- 
sification in the use of present mill 
equipment (few products other than 
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standard newsprint had previously been 
made). It points the way toward a 
broadening of the types of paper pro- 
duced in Canada on a commercial scale. 

Normally Canada does not make all its 
domestic requirements, though the Do- 
minion is one of the greatest paper-mak- 
ing nations of the world. Interference 
by the war with European and other 
sources of supply of many types of spe- 
cialty papers has turned attention to 
greater diversification. The newsprint 
industry, which over a period of years has 
built up huge plants solely for the pur- 
pose of making a single product, has never 
previously been able to utilize fully the 
equipment installed—but a significant 
change in this situation is brought about 
by the recent development of corrugat- 
ing-paper manufacture. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* Brazit.—Because of the shortage in 
imported liquid fuels, the National Con- 
federation of Industries has created a 
technical department, with the object of 
studying and promoting measures look- 
ing toward the utilization of substitute 
fuels available in Brazil. One section of 
the new department has listed all indus- 
tries heretofore dependent on imported 
fuel oils, while another elaborated plans 
necessary for the adaptation to other 
types of fuel systems, in an effort to avoid 
any collapse in national economic activity 
because of fuel questions. There were 
established new technical and economic 
criteria necessary for any important use 
of existing fuels and to guarantee supply 
to industries directly connected with na- 
tional defense. 
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* BritisH WEsT InpIEs.—Petroleum pro- 
ducing and refining continue at full 
capacity in Trinidad and Tobago. Ship- 
ping is heavy. Local manufacturing, 
though small, is enjoying brisk activity, 
despite the difficulty in procuring raw 
materials. 


* Burma.—Production of crude petro- 
leum in Burma during the quarter ended 
March 31, 1941, amounted to 65,901,569 
Imperial gallons (1 Imperial gallon=1.2 
United States gallons), a decrease of 
808,690 Imperial gallons, compared with 
the output during the first quarter of 
1940. 


* CanaDa.—The crude-oil production in 
the Turner Valley field in Alberta for 
August 1941 amounted to 826,926 barrels 
(26,675 barrels daily), compared with 
819,826 barrels (26,446 barrels daily) 
during August 1940. The oil in the 1941 
period was produced from 191 wells and 
represented capacity production. 

Production of natural gas in Turner 
Valley during August 1941 was reported 
as 3,997,000,000 cubic feet, compared with 
4,162,463,000 in August 1940; the gas was 
produced by 215 wells. 

The crude-oil stocks on hand in Al- 
berta on September 1, 1941, amounted to 
386,154 barrels, a decrease from August 1, 
1941, of 53,580 barrels, but an increase 
of 79,037 barrels, compared with Septem- 
ber 1, 1940, when 465,191 barrels were on 
hand. 

Refined-petroleum stocks in Alberta 
on August 1, 1941, amounted to 941,072 
barrels, against 1,168,775 barrels on Au- 
gust 1, 1940. 

No new wells were completed in Turner 
Valley during August 1941. Four were 
being drilled. 


% CuiLE—A decree of September 29, 
1941, creating the National Petroleum 
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Committee, provides that this committee 
shall determine Chile’s needs for petro- 
leum products, indicating what types 
should be imported, and shall collaborate 
with the Petroleum Supply Committee for 
Latin America in Washington with a view 
to combining (for all petroleym im- 
ports) transportation and port facilities. 
% VENEZUELA.—Petroleum production in 
Venezuela during September 1941 is esti- 
mated at 2,895,000 metric tons. This 
figure represents a small decrease of 
20,000 metric tons from August 1941, 
when 2,915,716 tons were produced. With 
increased production of 3,000 metric tons 
in Lagunillas field during August, the 
daily production of petrolium for the en- 
tire country is now 95,400 metric tons. 


Radio 


% Canapa.—Radio receiving sets sold 
during April, May, and June 1941 num- 
bered 83,215, worth $4,351,010 at list 
prices. In the preceding quarter, sales 
by manufacturers amounted to 177,121 
sets, against 85,937 in the second quarter 
a year ago, as shown by statistics pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

Compared with a year before, the num- 
ber of sets sold in Ontario advanced to 
38,790 from 37,278, and in Manitoba to 
€,683 from 5,598, while declines were re- 
corded for all other areas. 

Customs figures show that during the 

second quarter of 1941 a total of 1,019 
sets were imported into Canada, includ- 
ing 584 which came in under special con- 
ditions. During the same period the im- 
ports of radio tubes numbered 354,525. 
* CoLomsB1a.—The radio market is active. 
There is a decided trend to all-wave sets, 
and many high-priced standard-broad- 
cast-band sets are being traded in on new 
short-wave equipment. This is working 
a hardship on most radio dealers, as 
there is small demand for standard- 
broadcast sets. While 1942 models are 
being displayed, dealers are alarmed as 
to the prospects of securing all their re- 
quirements. Stocks of tubes and re- 
placement parts as well as accesSories are 
low, but commitments are heavy. 
* InpIA—A new broadcasting transmit- 
ter is being constructed at Peshawar to 
replace a relay station now at that place. 
When the station is completed in April 
1942, programs will be broadcast in Hin- 
dustani in addition to Pushtu. Village 
sets are being provided by the North West 
Frontier Province Government. 


Railway 
Equipment 


* CHILE.—The Cia. Salitrea de Tarapaca 
y Antofagasta is reported to have placed 
orders in the United States for eight in- 
dustrial-type electric locomotives, 500- 
volt, 40-ton, to be used in an open pit 
mine in Chile. The locomotives are 
double-track construction, use 4 HM-829 
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Series-wound motors, are equipped for 
dynamic braking, and have a maximum 
speed of 35 miles per hour. Three loco- 
motives will be used regularly with the 
shovels on the three-shovel tracks; three 
will haul trains the 5 miles between the 
shovel tracks and the mill; one will 
handle miscellaneous trains; and one will 
be used as a spare. The locomotives 
serving the shovels will be equipped with 
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cable reels containing 4,200 feet of 
single-conductor cable. 


* UniTEeD Kincpom.—The Minister of 
War Transport, by an order dated Sep. 
tember 2, 1941, requisitioned all privately 
owned new freight cars, the construction 
of which has been completed ‘since May 
31, 1941, other than some classes of cars 
specifically enumerated (which include 
tank cars). 





U. S. Foreign Trade During Second War Year 


(Continued from p. 5) 


cutting off of European sources of im- 
ports, particularly of finished manufac- 
tures, and the decline in receipts from 


Japan were the principal influences in 
the opposite direction during the second 
year of the war. 


United States Exports, including reexrports, by continents and by selected areas and 
countries, 12 months ended August 1939, 1940, and 1941 





| 





Millions of dollars Percent of total Percent change 
Continent and country | 
| 1941 1941 
1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 | 1941 | from | from 
| | |; 1939 | 1940 
Exports, including reexports, total.........|2, 941.1 |4, 013.4 |4, 189.5 | 100.0 } 100.0 | 100.0 | +42.4 +4.4 
Europe, including United Kingdom and — , 236.9 |1, 689.2 |1, 459. 2 42.1 42.1; 34.8] +18.0 | —13.6 
Canada and Other Northern North America 436.4 | 663.9] 868.2 14.8 16.5} 20.7 | +99.0! +30.8 
Latin America. - ----- ; wae 554.6 | 790.4 | 831.6 18.9 19.7 | 19.9 | +50.0 | +5.2 
Asia__._-. asaieee : 515. 5 639.2 | 611.6 17.5 15.9] 14.6 | $18.6) —4.3 
Oceania. _- cages 81.1 93.8 94.8 | 2.8 2.3 | 2.3) +169) +11 
SE 116.6 137.0 324.1 4.0 3.4 | 7.7 | +177.8] +-136.6 
| 
Principal British countries, total 1, 134.8 |1, 709. 1 }2, 556.8 | 38.6 42.6 | 61.0 125.3 | +49.6 
United Kingdom_._......_-- 505. 3 789.6 |1,297.3 | 17.2 19.7 | 31.0 |+156.7| +64.3 
eh a 128.2 | 653.7 | 853.5 14.6 16.3 20.4 | +99.3 | +30.6 
British India, including Burma 38.4] 69.1 102.4 1.3 1.7 2.4 166.9 | +48] 
British Malaya...............-- 8.2] 14.6] 34.5 3 { 8 |+320.9 | +135.5 
a a aaa ea 59.7 76.3 71.5 2.0 | 1.9 1.71/+19.7| —64 
aE 20.2 16. 2 22.1 | 7 4 5 +9.3 | +35.9 
Union of South Africa. --..- 70.1 | 84.4 158. 2 2.4 2.1 3.8 125.6 | +87.3 
British West Africa. ___. 4.8 | 65.1] 17.4 2 1 | 4 |+260.8 | +244.2 
| | 
Continental Europe and Mediterranean coun- | | 
tries of Asia and Africa, total..................| 759.5 | 928.5] 2863] 25.8] 23.1] 68] —62.3| 692 
_. _ _ sae eee 67.1 46.4 (: 2.3 1.2 (2) —99.9 | —99.9 
Ss ee Ro . 21.0; 18.2 (@) | 7 51 (2) £ 99.8 | —99.8 
Finland. ....._-- 13.3} 23.5 13.3 | 6 3 | 3 —43.4 
France. : 156. 1 326. 6 2.4 3 8.1 I 98.4 | —99.3 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Poland 121.6 7 (!) 4.1 () @) | -99.9} —99.7 
aie... | 52.9] 76.8] 1 1.8 1.9} (@) | -99.8! —oo8 
Netherlands-_. 84.6 76.4 (!) 2.9 1.9] (3) 99.9} —99.9 
Norway -.- 21.5 2.7 () 7 8]; @ | -998!] —909 
Portugal. _ _- 7.6 17.9} 15.6] 3 4 | .4 |4+-106.0 12.6 
Spain - _ - 14.2 40.0 14.0 5 | 1.0 | 3 —1.4) —64.9 
Sweden. 76.3 80. 1 16.4 2. ¢ 2.0 | .4] —78.5| —725 
Switzerland 11.8 0.9) 98 4 . .2| —17.0} —683 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 46.9 88.1] 65.1 1.6 2.2 1.6] +387] —261 
Mediterranean Area 3 61. 1 65.9} 144.9 2.1 | 1.6 3.5 |+137.3 119.8 
Egypt-.. sai 13.7 17.6} 115.4 5 2.8 |+741.0 | +5543 
Other countries 3.5 4.3 4.7 a l 1 34.3 +9.3 
American Republics, total 4 490. 1 734.0 | 782.7 16.7 18.3 18.7 59. 7 +6.6 
eee 71.6 90.7 100, 2 2.4 2.3 2 10.0 | +10.5 
Mexico om 70. 2 91.8 130. 4 2.4 2.3 3.1 | +85.7] +420 
Argentina ~~ 65.0 117.2 78. 0 2.2 2.9 | 19 | +19.9 | —33.5 
2 as 66.9 111.4 117.9 2.3 | 2.8 | 2.8 | +76.3 +5.8 
|e Ge 22.5 41.8 45.4 8 1.0 1.1 102. 1 +8.6 
a 47.0 54.5 55.3 1.6 1.4 1.3 +17.7) +14 
Venezuela -- ‘ 52.9 72.0 57.7 1.8 1.8 14 +91) —10.8 
Other American Republics 94.0! 154.5] 197.8 3.2 | 3.8 4.7 /+110.4 | +280 
Other countries 556. 7 641.9 63. 7 18.9} 16.0 13 +1.3 —12.2 
Ceylon. 1.5 2.0 1.5 1 | 2) ( —2.0 —%.0 
China... 40.8 $2. 1 76. 1 1.4 | 2.0 | 1.8 | +86.4]) 7.2 
Hong Kong....-.-_--- 20.0 16. 2 26. 5 7 44 6 | +32.8 | +643 
Japan... ; 222.8 | 243.8 137.8 7.6 6.1 3.3 | —38.2 — 43.5 
Netherlands Indies 31.3 45.0 89.6 1.1 1.1 2.1 |+185.9 | +991 
Philippine Islands 92.9 108. 1 99. 1 3.2 7 2.4 $6.7) 83 
Belgian Congo.___._. 2.0 3. 0 9. 1 in 1 2 |4+-361.5 | +200.6 
Newfoundland and Labrador 8.1 9.9 13.5 2 3 66.8 | +35.7 
British and European Colonies in Latin Ameri- | 
can Area 64.5 6.4 48.9 2.2 1.4 12] —24.2| —13.3 
All other. . 72.8 | 75.4) 61.6 2.5 1.9 1.5 | —15.4 | —183 





! Less than $50,000. 
? Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


3 Includes Azores, Bulgaria, Gibraltar, Greece, Hungary, 


Turkey, Egypt, Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco. 
4 Includes Canal Zone. 


Malta, Rumania, Albania, Yugoslavia, Palestine, Syria, 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


United States imports, by continents and by selected areas and countries, 12 months 
ended August 1939, 1940, and 1941 








Millions of dollars 


Continent and country 


1939 
General imports, total_- 2, 132. 1 
Europe, including United Kingdom and Ireland_| 623.4 
Canada and Other Northern North America 306. 6 
Latin America 499.9 | 
Asia 612.3 
Oceania 23.7 
Africa 66. 2 
principal British countries, total 684, 7 
United Kingdom 144, 2 
Canada 208. 6 
British India, including Burma 63.9 
British Malaya 118.6 
Australia 13.0 
New Zealand 10.0 
Union of South Africa 22.3 
British West Africa 14.2 
Continental Europe and Mediterranean coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa, total 513.0 
Belgium 57.7 
Denmark 3.7 
Finland 20.9 
France 66.0 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Poland 95. 1 
Italy 38.3 
Netherlands 32. 3 
Norway 19.4 
Portugal 5.4 
Spain 8.4 
Sweden 41.6 
Switzerland 29, 2 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 25. 1 
Mediterranean Area 65.6 
Egypt 7 
Other countries 1.3 
American republics, total 160.0 
Cuba 95,5 
Mexico W.6 
Argentina 54.2 
Brazil 100.6 
Chile 28.0) 
Colombia 47.2 
Venezuela 21.6 
Other American republics 71.4 
Other countries 5.4 
Ceylon 19.5 
China 53.1 
Hong Kong 3.2 
Japan 132.9 
Netherlands Indies RO. 3 
Philippine Islands OO. 1 
Belgian Congo 2.1 
Newfoundland and Labrador re 
British and European colonies in Latin American 
area 30.9 
All other 16. | 


Percent of total Percent change 
—— 


1941 | 1941 


1940 1941 1939 1940 | 1941 | from | from 

| 1939 | 1940 
2, 626.1 |3,032.9! 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 | +42.2| +15.5 
518.0 | 275.1 29. 2 19.7 9.1 | —55.9 —46.9 
413.6 | 520.1 14.4 15.7 17.1 | +69.6 | +25.7 
649.9 | 887.4 23. 4 24.7 29.3 | +77.5 +36. 5 
906.8 |1, 082. 4 28.7 34.5 | 35.7 | +76.8 | +19.4 
28.2 | 122.3 1.1 1.1 4.0 |+416.2 | +334. 2 
109. 6 145.6 $17 4.2 4.8 |+120.0 | +32.8 
989.1 |1, 273.2 32. 1 37.7 42.0 | +85.9 | +28.7 
166. 5 133. 1 6.8 6.3 4.4) -7.7| —20.1 
401.6 | 503.5 14.0} 15.3 16.6 | +68.6 | +25.4 
95.2} 107.5 | 3.0 3.6 3.5 | +68.2 | +12.9 
233.2 | 333.1 | 5.6 8.9 11.0 |+180.9 | +42.9 
18.8 | 106.5 6 7 3.5 |+717.9 | +465. 2 
8.5 12.6 5 3 -4 | +25.9 +48. 6 
44.2 50.6 | 1.0 ee, 1.7 |+126.7 +14.5 
yo 26. 4 7 .¥ 9 +86.8 +25. 4 
386. 9 160. 8 24.1 14.7 5.3 | —68.7 —58.4 
47.0 11.3 27 1.8 4} —80.4 —75.9 
2.3 2 3 7 (') —95. 0 —91.8 
10.9 2.5 1.0 4 1 —R88. 0 —77.1 
9 Pe 3.1 1.9 3 | —88.3 —84.8 
14.6 4.6 4.5 6 2| —95.2 —68. 4 
39. 7 5 1.8 1.5 (') —98. 8 —98. 8 
19.3 My 1.5 7 (') —97.7 —96. 2 
16.5 5.2 9 6 2| —73.2 —68. 4 
9.0 16.5 3 3 5 |4-206. 4 +83. 3 
13.5 14.8 4 } 5 | +76.9 +9.9 
34.3 3.3 2.0 1.3 1} —92.1 —W. 4 
20.1 31.7 1.4 14 1.0 +8. 5 +9, 1 
23.8 22. 4 1.2 9 .7 | —11.0 —5.9 
72.9 36.1 3.1 28 1.2 —45.0 —~5O. 5 
7.8 7.9 a ig 3 | +37.6 +.7 
33 3.3 2 1 1 | —23.3 +6. 5 
616.4 | 837.3 22.0 23.5 27.6 | +78.5 $35.8 
116.2 144.2 1.5 14 4.8 | +51.0 +24. 1 
75.3 83.4 2.4 2.9 2.8 | +64.8 410.7 
79.2 136.6 2.5 3.0 4.5 |+152.2 +-72.5 
108. 5 144.5 1.7 $1 4.8 | +43.7 +33. 3 
62. 2 87.8 1.3 2.4 2.9 |+214.0 +41.0 
51.4 45.5 2.2 2.0 1.5 —3.7 11.5 
32.8 50.1 1.0 1.2 1.7 |+132. 4 4+-§2. 7 
WO. 7 145. 1 3.3 3.5 4.8 |+103.3 +59. 9 
633.7) 761.5 21.8 24.1 25.1 | +63.6 +20. 2 
25.5 35. 5 9 1.0 1.2 | +82.1 +39. 4 
91.2 87.3 2.5 3.5 2.9 | +64.2 —4.3 
3.7 2.2 | a 1 | —30.7 410.7 
171.1 138, 5 6.2 6.5 1.6 +42 19.0 
138, 9 216.3 3.8 5.3 7.1 (+169.6 +55.8 
SN. 7 91.2 4.2 3.4 3.0 +1. 1 +2.8 
10.4 37.6 1 { 1.2 ( +262. 6 
19 ] 4 3 { » +114.2 +40. 4 
33.5 50.1 1.4 1.3 1.7 | 462.1 +49. 6 
9.8 87.5 2:3 2.3 2.9 | +89.8 +46. 3 





Less than one-tenth of 1 percent 

Includes Azores, Bulgaria, Gibraltar, Greece, 
lurkey, Egypt, Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco 

Includes Canal Zonc 


Hungray, Malta, Rumania, Albania, Yugoslavia, Palestine, Syria. 


‘ Increase over 1,000 percent 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Octo- 
ber 28, 1941, Buenos Aires. Opposition 
must be filed before December 1, 1941. 





lrade-mark Class and commodity 


Alerta No. 2—Entire class 
Gandis Do 

Bufalo No. 5—Entire class 
Rural No. 3—Entire class 
Kerogas No. 14—Entire class. 
Soy-Bee No. 22—Entire class 
Napoleon No. 15— Entire class. 





_ Trade Mark Applications 


Brazil—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished on the dates indicated in the Of- 
ficial Gazette of Brazil. Opposition 
must be filed within 60 days from date 
of publication. 





. Date of 
aan Class nt or ¢ ‘ - - 
lrade-mark lass number and com publica- 

moditv “ 
’ tion 
1941 


Leite de Magne- 
sia Phillips. 


Medicinal magnesia prod- | Oct. 7 
uct for internal use and 
to be used for teeth and 
mouth cleansing. 
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oe 2s ; | Date of 
‘Trade-mark | Class SS com | publica- 
ce tion 
| | 1941 
Universal No. 8—Radios-._- : Oct. 7 
Passadena | No. 3—Phar maceutica] Do. 
| products. 
Nitrolite......._| No. 19—Explosives__......._| Oct. 8 
Velo-Skin No. 48—Products for the Do. 
| dressing room. 
Goytacool No. 47—Carburant_______. Do. 
Sung_. | No. 48—Perfumes and arti- Do. 
| eles for the dressing room. 

Swing bass ss aaue RETA SS Me tt 

‘Polar’. | No. 8—Electric batteries_..| Do. 

Broadway | Nos. 41, 42, 43—Foodstuffs, Do. 

| beverages, soft drinks. 

Casa Gloria | Neh 6h eS ee 

Lincoln _.| No. 8—Watches._.......--- Do. 

Condor | No. 55—Wax, oil for clean- Do. 

| ing and polishing; liq- 
uids, pastes and pomade | 
for cleaning and polish- | 
ing metals, floors, and | 
articles in general. 

Sey mour | No. 36—Ready-made| Do. 
clothes, ties, blouses, sus- | 
penders, belts, garters. | 

Wistaria No. 28—Spun silk, twisted | Do. 
silk, and sewing silk. 

Dermol No. 48—Perfumes and arti- | Oct. 11 ° 

| cles for dressing table. | 

Prive No. 8—Valvesforspraying, | Do 
apparatus for disinfect- | 
ing purposes. | 

Pinocho | No. 2—Insecticide Do. 

Sanita Disinfecting and chemical | Do. 


products for sanitary and | 
veterinary purposes. 





Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of October 
18 and 20, 1941. Opposition to the 
registration of these trade-marks must 
be made in Colombia within 30 days 
from date of the third and last printing. 





Trade-mark Commodity 


Campovit- Industrial chemicals. 


Carbobacterina Do. 
Rayobacterina Do. 
Aspasan _ __ Do. 
Marfanil Do. 
Biostyl Do. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video. Opposition must be filed within 
30 days from date of publication. 





Date of 
Trade-mark Product publica- 
tion 
1941 
Asofe Drug store and chemical | Oct. 13 
products. 
Difran do Oct. 3 
Paraminocaina do Oet. 15 
Intelectol do Oct. 16 
Metro Electric articles... Oct. 22 





Canada Cuts Output of Electric 
Household Equipment 


Canada’s production of electrically op- 
erated refrigerators, washing machines, 
stoves, radios, and vacuum cleaners is 
being reduced to 75 percent of the amount 
for the corresponding month of 1940. 
The curtailment is not likely to affect 
employment but will mean a cessation of 
imports of component parts, largely from 
the United States. 
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U. S. Foreign Trade During Second War Year 


(Continued from p. 33) 


Exports of United States merchandise, by principal commodities and groups of 
commodities, 12 months ended August 1939, 1490, and 1941 





Millions of dollars 


Commodity and commodity group 


| 1939 
Total exports of United States merchandise __!2, 905.7 
Animals and products, edible_________- 74.5 


Meats and lard Sein . aes 51. 
Dairy products 


Eggs, fresh and prepared _- 6 
Animals and products, inedible ; 223 
Leather an an te 
Leather manufactures____- : a 9.8 
Vegetable food products and beverages 247.0 
Grains and preparations-__-____- * 108. 8 
Corn : f 23.5 
Wheat a sting 42.4 
Wheat flour _ _- 23.1 
Vegetables and pre pars ations : 14.8 
Fruits and preparations ; : 92.0 
Sugar and related products “ , 8.9 
Vegetable products, inedible 216.5 
Rubber and manufactures 32. 4 
Automobile casings 13.3 
Unmanufactured tobacco_-.- ..| 137.5 
Textile fibers and manufactures _ - 275.9 
Raw cotton 171.4 
Cotton manufactures, including yarn : 60.5 
Wood and paper__-_- : 95.1 
Sawmill products : 40.9 
Wood pulp___- 7.3 
Paper and manufactures 27.4 
Nonmetallic minerals_____-_-_- : " 473.4 
Coal * nie 51.4 
Petroleum and products. —_ ek cum a 
Crude petroleum ae 93.9 
Motor fuel and gasoline : 93.8 
Lubricating oil_._____- 74.3 
Metals and manufactures is .-| 361. 
Iron and steel-mill products - Racin sata 190. 
Iron and steel scrap___- 48.9 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures ES. 44. 
Ferro-alloys _-- i 5 aN : .6 
Nonferrous metals__- ee ee 
Aluminum, except manufactures eis 13. 
Copper, refined__._-.....-...-- Sia 75.0 
Brass and bronze__- paabccd 6. 
Machinery and vehicles-.._..........-..- =a 857. 
Machinery, total * = 483. 
Electrical machinery and ap paratus -- 101. 
Industrial machinery _--_._-__.....-..--. 276 
Power-generating machinery - 13 


Construction and conveying machin- 


ery ies 24.1 
Metal-working machinery. 110.5 
Agricultural machinery _-_-- at 67.7 
Tractors and parts____ em 46.8 
Automobiles, parts and accessories 263. 8 
Motortrucks and busses-- - -- fol 72.9 
Passenger cars = ———el aw 
Parts for assembly________- ; a 41.6 
Parts for replacement ___-__- a 42.9 
Aircraft, engines and parts._....._._.______-__]} 89. 
Merchant vessels_.........._-- 9 | 
Chemicals and related products_---__- ciel sae 
Coal-tar products................ SENT 11.7 
Industrial chemicals and specialties. “Ree 56. 1 
Explosives, fuses, etc...........-.. me 3.9 
Miscellaneous articles __...__....___- 7s .-| 106. 
Firearms and ammunition___- TESS 5.2 
Commodities for relief or charity - ree SE (?) 


Percent of total Percent change 


1941 1941 
1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 from from 
1939 1940 
3,924.7 |4,091.7 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | +40.8 +4.3 
78.9 129.5 2.6 2.0 3.2 | +73.8 +4. 1 
2 62.3 1.8 1.1 1.5 +21. 1 +41.0 
40.9 a 3 1.0 |+527.2 | +204.6 
11.5 (*) (') | .3 (*) | +993. 7 
46. 2 36. 5 1.4 1.2 ’ —11.2 21.1 
14.1 15.8 .4 4 4 +39. 8 12.2 
9.2 8.8 .3 2 4 —9.3 —4.3 
212.3 142.8 8.5 5.4 3.5 42.2 32.7 
84.0 62.8 3.7 2. 1 15) —42.3 —25.3 
28. 6 10.1 & %. , 2 -57.1 64.6 
13. 5 6.9 1.5 _ .2| —83.7 iS 8 
22. 5 24.7 33 .6 6 +7, 19 7 
21.3 24.7 .5 5 6 +67.2 15, 7 
58.3 | 28.7 3.2 1.5 7 | —68.8 50,7 
21.4 8.2 3 5 2 7.9| —61 
170.7 153.8 7 4.3 38 | —28.9 . >? 
43.2 2.8 1.1 1.1 1.3 +63. 1 _ 
18.2 7. 6 ) .7 +107.0 1° 
9.7 44.2 4.7 1 1.1 —67.8 25.9 
479.6 220. 8 9 12.2 5.4 20.0 4.0 
334.6 65.9 5.9 8 1. ¢ 61.5 80.3 
80.3 | 91.3 2.1 2.0 2.2 +50. 8 13 
147. 146.8 3.3 3S 6 +54.3 
37.7 31.7 1.4 1.0 sS —22. 6 16.0 
24.3 24.1 t 6 228.9 s 
59.0 64. f ) l 1.6 135. 7 5 
§26. 5 391.2 16. 3 13.4 9.6 17.4 25.7 
89.6 85.3 1.8 2.3 2.1 65.9 £4 
364. 7 223.8 12.8 9.3 5.5 — 39. 8 38. f 
78.4 45.9 3.2 2.0 1.1 1.2 41 
83.6 59. 6 3.4 2.1 1.5 39. 7 28.8 
112.8 68.8 2.6 2.9 1.7 7.4 $9. 0 
739.0 741.2 13.1 18.8 8.1 94.3 3 
426.7 501.3 6.6 10.9 12.3 162.7 17.5 
56.3} 22.5 1.7 1.4 | .6| —53.9 60.0 
61.9 86.1 1.5 1.6 2. 1 94.3 41 
6.3 7.4 ( 2 2 (4) 17.0 
236.8 138.7 4.9 6.0 3.4 —2.2 | 41.4 
27.5 7.2 | 5 i .2| —46.3 73.8 
103. 5 27.7 2.6 2.6 .7 | —63.0 73.2 
24.7 44.0 2 6 1.1 564.8 78.0 
1,151.8 |1, 584. 6 29. 5 29.3 38.7 | +84.8 +37. 6 
99.9 695.4 16. f 15.3 17.0 | +43.8 +15.9 
114.9 126. 2 8] 2.9 3. 1 +24.6 +-9.8 
377.0 468.0 9.5 9. f 11.4 69, 1 24. 1 
21.3 31.9 5 s 131.7 0. 1 
28.6 35. 1 8 7 if) 45.8 22. 5 
188.8 258. 8 3.8 4.8 6.3 134, 2 S71 
77.1 75. 1 2.3 2.0 1.8 10.9 2.6 
55.6 57.4 1.6 | 1.4 1.4 22. 8 3.4 
240.8 | 291.5 | 9.1 | 6.1 7.1 10.5 21.1 
75.2} 110.2 2.5 1.9 2.7 51.1 46.6 
61.7 57.8 3.3 1.6 14; —39.5 —6, 2 
48.1 67.8 | 1.4 1,2 1.7 63.0 40.9 
44.8 43.4 1.5 in 1.1 1.2 —3.1 
246. 2 492.4 3.1 6.3 12.0 |+449.3 100. 0 
36.0 35. 2 (‘) | y 9 ( 2.2 
223.1 243. 1 4.7 5. 7 5.9 | +77.2 | 10 
26.5 28.5 .4 .7 1+143.0 | 7.3 
96.9 94.7 1.9 2.5 2.3 | +69.0 | 2.2 
17.9 30.8 oa 5 8 |+-680.3 | 71.9 
148.8 301.2 3.7 3.8 7.4 |+184.0 | +102.4 
43.8 142.1 2 11 3.5 (2 +224. 1 
® 34.7 (’) (1) S ? 





1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
2 Increase over 1,000 percent. 
3 Not shown separately prior to March 1940. 


(Continued on p. 35) 





Machinery imports to Chosen (Korea) 
from Japan showed a substantial increase 
during the first 6 months of 1941, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1940. 


Subsidies are to be granted by the Jap- 
anese Government to iron and steel man- 
ufacturers, to guarantee them the 17- 


percent return stipulated by the present 
control system. 
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1941 
Textiles and Re 
lated Products 


* Brazit.—The textile industry in gep- 
eral is experiencing a great wave of 
prosperity, say important members of 
the trade. The industry is reported to 
be operating on a 24-hour-per-day basis, 
and the export trade in textiles is 
booming. 


* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—The cotton-tex. 
tile market improved considerably dur- 
ing September, principally because of 
heavy purchases by retailers in anticj- 
pation of higher prices. Actual sales 
by retailers were disappointing, par- 
ticularly in staple items. There was q 
moderate improvement in indent orders, 
but aggregate volume continued unsat- 
isfactory, being about 21 percent of nor- 
mal, according to trade estimates, 
Prices in the local market moved up- 
ward materially, in sympathy with prices 
prevailing in the United States market. 
The Philippine market price level is sti] 
under replacement values. 

There should be seasonal improve- 
ment in sales during the remainder of 
this year, but the trade believes that 
volume will be somewhat below normal, 
Considerable difficulty is being experi- 
enced in securing supplies from the 
United States, with many United States 
suppliers unwilling to offer delivery in 
less than 3 to 6 months. Owing to heavy 
retail-stock buying during September, a 
considerable improvement occurred in 
the general stock position. At the close 
of the month stocks were generally ade- 
quate to meet requirements, but there 
were no heavy overstocks. 

Arrivals of cotton piece goods during 
September totaled 8,506,000 square 
meters, against 5,442,000 in August. Of 
the September arrivals, the United 
States supplied 7,242,000 square meters 
(including 775,000 square meters of em- 
broidery cloth); China, 926,000; Euro- 
pean sources, 163,000; Japan, 113,000; 
Hong Kong, 57,000. 

The market for rayon textiles showed 
considerable seasonal improvement dur- 
ing September, but retail business was 
somewhat disappointing. Indent busi- 









ness improved materially, and _ local 

price levels moved upward. 
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Arrivals of rayon piece goods dur- 
ing September totaled 1,202,000 square 
meters, against 862,000 in August. Of 
the September arrivals, the United States 
supplied 1,192,000 meters (1 square meter 
=1.196 square yards). 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—The abaca mar- 
ket was very firm throughout September, 
peing stimulated by continued heavy pur- 
chases by the United States. There was 
little activity except for purchases by the 
United States and Japan. 

Prices in Manila showed further ad- 
vances in the better grades, but lower 
grades receded moderately in price, with 
the result that the general average of 
prices remained practically unchanged. 
Davao prices continued to move upward 
in all grades, though the advance was 
considerably less pronounced than in pre- 
vious months. Prices for loose abaca at 
the close of September, in pesos per picul, 
were approximately as follows on the 
Manila market: F, 20.50; I, 18.00; J-1, 
13.75; G, 10.25; H, 7.50; K, 7.00. Davao 
prices were: F,, 23.00; I, 22.50; J-1, 20.75; 
G, 17.50 (1 picul=139.44 pounds). 

Stocks at the end of September 
amounted to 147,000 bales (of 278.88 
pounds average), and balings during the 
month totaled 118,000. Exports during 
September aggregated 133,000 bales, of 
which the United States took 108,000, 
Japan 19,000, and others 6,000. Exports 
to Japan included: grades Y-1, 179 bales; 
Y-2, 1,186; Y-3, 10,237; and Y-4, 833 
bales. 





Recent Crude-Rubber Imports 


October imports of crude rubber into 
the United States, according to a prelimi- 
nary report, amounted to 172,222 long 
tons. Analysis of data on rubber shipped 
and afloat, however, indicates that No- 
vember arrivals will be high enough to 
result in an average of 85,000 long tons 
for the 2 months combined. This com- 
pares with a monthly average of 88,000 
tons during the June—September 4-month 
period. 

The average declared value per pound 
for October arrivals was 19.5 cents, a 
sharp increase compared with 18.75 cents 
for September imports. 

Included in October arrivals were 3,105 
tons of latex, continuing the higher level 
noted in September for this material. 

Government stocks of rubber increased 
to 265,738 tons October 31—22,487 tons 
above the previous month, leaving 49,735 
tons arrivals or local purchases by the 
domestic trade during the month. 


A deposit of gypsum, the reserves of 
which are estimated at 1,000,000 tons, is 
said to have been discovered in the Lake 

Dalainor region of China. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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U. S. Foreign Trade During Second War Year 


(Continued from p. 34) 


United States imports for consumption, by principal commodities and groups of 
commodities, 12 months ended August 1939, 1940, and 1941 












































Millions of dollars Percent of total Percent change 
Commodity and e dity 
y 1 commodity group 1941 1941 
1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 from from 
1939 1940 
| 
Total imports for consumption __.._.______|2, 110.7 2, 529. 7 12, 915. 2; 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 | +38.1 +15. 2 
Animals and animal products, edible__- scat” Se 81.4 72.4 4.4 3.2 2.5 | —22.9| —11.1 
Meat products arenes = wii 30.0 19.7 18.5 1.4 -8 -6 | —38.3 —5.7 
ESE ey eee ee : J sities 30.3 32.0 27.4 1.4 1.3 9) —9.6 —14.4 
Animals and animal products, inedible -| 138.1 167.1 201.7 6.5 6.6 6.9 | +46.1 +20. 7 
Hides and skins. -_...- ; 43.8 50.8 66. 2 2.1 2.0 2.3 | +51.0 | +30.3 
Furs and manufactures__ be ee 49.4 71.7 91.1 2.3 2.8 3.1 | +84.2 +26. 9 
Vegetable food products and beverages. - .. | 482.7) 525.4) 558.8 22.9 20.8 19.2 | +15.8 +6.3 
Grains and preparations. ra a. 14.2 18.8 .6 .6 -6) +54.3 +32. 6 
Vegetables and preparations_ ut” Rae 18.8 19.3 -8 » -7 | +13.0 +2.6 
Fruits and nuts ie _ 56. 5 59.4 62.4 27 2.3 2.1 | +10.6 +5.1 
Vegetable oils, edible. _ gods 12.8 9.2 2.9 .6 4 -l | -—77.1 —68. 2 
Cocoa or cacao beans se 24.3 29.9 40.0 1.2 1.2 1.4 | +64.6 | +33.9 
Coffee. __-- ; | 137.5] 137.9] 151.9 6.5 5.5 5.2 | +10.5 | +10.1 
Tea PIS } 20.1 22. 6 24.8 1.0 .9 -9 | +23.0 +9.6 
Cane sugar: 
From Philippine Islands | 49.5 41.9 42.9 2.3 4 1.5 | —13.4 +2,2 
From foreign countries | 61.6 88.7 92.8 2.9 3.5 3.2 | +50.6 +4.6 
Distilled spirits and wines. | 66.4 60.0 50.5 2.7 2.4 1.7 | —10.5 —15.9 
Vegetable products, inedible__- 318.2 | 459.6) 569.0 15.1 18.2 19.5 | +78.8 | +23.8 
Crude rubber_... a 151.7 | 265.2} 400.8 7.2 10.5 13.7 |+164.2 |} +651.1 
Oilseeds ‘ : PRB 35. 6 35.0 25.0 1 1.4 -9| —29.8| —28.6 
Expressed oils and fats_- : 4 38.9 54.0 38.4 1.8 2.1 1.3 —1.2 —29.0 
Tobacco, unmanufactured. ; 36.0 36.9 36.7 1.7 1.5 13] +1.9 —.7 
Textile fibers and manufactures __. , 316.1 | 407.0 | 485.0 15.0 16.1 16.6 | +53.4 | +19.2 
Cotton manufactures, including yarns a 38.1 34.8 25.9 1.8 1.4 -9 | —32.1 —25.7 
i. eas enaien 27.5 40.4 45.6 1.3 1.6 1.6 | +65.7 +12.9 
Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures ‘ 21.8 21.0 17.3 1.0 -8 -6| —20.5 | —17.3 
Hard vegetable fibers '_ _ . 14.5 22.2 22.7 Se .9 -8 | +57.0 +2.3 
Wool and mohair, unmanufactured fe 41.0 72.9 180.5 1.9 | 2.9 | 6.2 |+340.2 | +147.6 
Wool manufactures, including yarns__- af 23.3 25. 1 26. 5 ee 1.0 | -9 |} +141 +5.9 
Raw silk__.-- ; 95.4 | 133.2] 109.6 4.5 5.3 | 3.8 | +14.9| —17.7 
Wood and paper . 244.0 | 277.6| 273.8 11.6 11.0 9.4 | +12.2 —1.4 
Sawmill products 17.3 22.9 36.8 8 9 1.3 |+114.0 +60. 5 
Wood pulp : : 71.6 76. 2 57.3 3.4 3.0 2.0 | —20.0| —24.8 
Newsprint_.--- 109.4 | 127.6 | 126.0 5.2 5.0 4.3 | +15.2 —1.2 
Nonmetallic minerals -. -- 129.3 54.4 164. 2 6.1 6.1 5.6 | +27.0 +6.3 
Petroleum and products 41.9 59.1 73.2 2.0 2.3 2.5 | +74.5 | +23.8 
Diamonds __-- Saokly 41.0 47.4 7.2 1.9 1.9 13] -9.2]) —21.7 
Metals and manufactures... _- ; ' 191.1 295.8 | 455.6 9.1 11.7 | 15.6 |+138.4 | +54.0 
Ferro-alloys - - - i ; 17.4 35.5 44.3 8 1.4 1.5 |+154.5 | +24.6 
Nonferrous metals ae 142.2 | 233.7] 392.6 6.7 9.2 13.5 |+176.1 | +68.0 
Copper, including ores and manufac- 4 
tures 2_ : een 39.6 61.6} 111.1 1.9 2.4 3.8 |+180.8 | +80.4 
Nickel... -- : 21.4 38.7 51.2 1.0 1.5 1.8 |+138.6 | +32.3 
Tin ore - 2.2 15.1 (’) | 5 4) +571. 2 
Tin, bars, blocks, pigs, ete -- |; 56.6) 104.9) 160.9 2.7 4.1 5.5 |+184.5 | +53.3 
Machinery and vehicles 16. 2 43.3 13.0 8 4] 4 19.6 | +17.7 
Chemicals and related products 83.3 69.6 52.8 3.9 2.8 | 1.8 | —36.6 | —24.1 
Coal-tar products 19.1 12.9 8.0 9 5 | .3 | —58.3 | —38.5 
Industrial chemicals ; | 18.0 15.0 14.1 9 .6 5 | —21.8 —5.8 
Fertilizers and materials | 36.8 31.6 19.3 1.7 1.2 | .7 | —47.4 —38. 
Miscellaneous articles | 97.9| 80.6] 68.9 4.6 3.2] 24] —-206] —14.5 
Clocks, watches, and mechanisms eS 9.4; 12.9 18.1 .4 5 6 | +92.3 +40. 6 
Art works | 20.5} 151] 7.81 1.0 -6| .3 | 621] —48.3 
| 





! Includes sisal, manila, kapok, New Zealand fiber, crin vegetal, etc. 


? Includes unrefined copper for refining and export. 
3 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
4 Increase over 1,000 percent. 





America Faces Its Future 
(Continued from p. 3) 


the most powerful nation of the earth, 
once more stand aloof from all effective 
and practical forms of international con- 
cert, wherein our participation could in 
all human probability insure the main- 
tenance of a peaceful world in which we 
can safely live, 

Can we afford again to refrain from 
lifting a finger until gigantic forces of 
destruction threaten all of modern 
civilization, and the raucous voice of a 


criminal paranoiac—speaking as the 
spokesman for these forces, from the cel- 
lar of a Munich Beer Hall—proclaims as 
his set purpose the destruction of our 
own security and the annihilation of re- 
ligious liberty, of political liberty, and of 
economic liberty throughout the earth? 

The decision rests solely with the peo- 
ple of the United States—the power is 
theirs to determine the kind of world of 
the future in which they would live. Is 
it conceivable that, in enlightened self- 
interest, they could once more spurn that 
opportunity? 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE 


WEEKLY 


European, Far Eastern, and 
Other Exchange Rates 


NotTe.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 


New York Rates REPORTED BY FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp 





Country 


Australia 


Canada 

Hong Kong. 

India__. 

New Zealand. - 

Straits Settlements_ -- - 
Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom 


Annual ave 
rate 
Unit quoted 
1939 
fPound (free *$3 5338 $: 
-|\ Pound (official) 
{Dollar (free) ul 9602 
-|\ Dollar (official) 
Dollar 2745 
Rupee * 3328 
Pound 3. 5482 
Dollar * 5174 
_. Pound_. *4. 4017 
fPound (fre 4.4354 


- (Pound (official 


rage 


1940 


3. 0516 


3, 2280 


3. £2 
R514 
. 9091 
2206 
3016 
3. 0638 
{HS 


3. 9SOO0 
3, 8300 


4, O350 


Monthly averace 


rate 

Rate on 
Nov. 13 

septem October 

ber 1941 1941 

$3. 2133 $3. 2137 $3. 2140 
3. 2280 3, 2280 3. 2280 
. 8913 . 8878 SA37 
9091 . 9091 9091 
. 2510 2509 2509 
3014 3015 3015 
3. 2260 3. 2263 3. 2266 
1716 4716 4716 
3. GS800 3. GROO 3. YSO0 
4. 0327 4. 0329 4. 0338 
4.03850 4. 0350 1 0350 





[New York rates not currently available] 


OFFICIAL RATES IN FoREIGN COUNTRIES 





Equivalent 


Annual average rate 





in United 
Country Official rate States dol 
lars of unit 1938 20 
quoted 
Afghanistan_. 4 Afghanis=1 rupe: 80. 0753 
Belgian Congo 44.25 Congolese francs = $1.00 226 
Belgium 1 belgza= RM 0.4000 1600 1). 1689 $0. 168 
Bulgaria _- - llev=RM 0.0305 0122 *. 0124 *. 0121 
China (Shanghai 1 yuan=$0.0531_- 10531 * 2136 * 1188 
China— Manchuria 1 M. yuan=1 yen 2344 2845 2506) 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia-Moravia 1 koruna=RM 0.10 0400 * 0347 * 034 
Slovakia - - 1 Slovak crown=RM 0.0860 0344 * 0347 * 0343 
Denmark 5.18 kroner=$1.00 1931 2183 203 
Egypt £E0.24072=$1.00 4. 1542 5. 0130 1. 5465 
Finland 49.35 markkaa=$1.00 0203 0216 * 0199 
France: 
Occupied area 1 franc= RM 0.0500 0200 0288 0251 
Unoccupied area 43.90 francs = $1.00 (1228 (288 0251 
French Indochina 1 piaster = $0.2269 2269 2880) 2514 
Germany RM 2.50=$1.00 1000 * 4006 * 4002 
Greece 1 drachma= RM 0.0167 0067 0090 OOS 
Hungary 5.13 pengo=$1.00 1949 1973 1924 
Iceland 6.505 kroner=$1.00 1537 
[ran 17.1133 rials =$1.00 O5S5 
Iraq 1 dinar=£1 sterling 1. 0350 1. 8804 1. 4354 
Italy. 19 lire=$1.00 0526 0526 0520 
Japan. _--- , 1 yen=$0.2344 2344 2845 25 
Netherlands_._- 1.8838 guilders = $1.00 308 5501 5334 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders =$1.00 524 5501 * 5334 
Newfoundland $1.10 Newfoundland = $1.00 wo! 1942 O60) 
Norway-- 4.375 kroner=$1.00 22s¢ 2457 232 
Palestine £P1=£1 sterling 1. 0350 1. 8804 1.4354 
Poland (“General Governor- | 1 zloty =RM 0.5000 V0) 1886 1RS4 
ship’’). 
Portugal 100 escudos= £1 sterling 0404 044 0404 
Rumania 191.30 lei=$1.00 0052 *. 0073 *. 0071 
Spain 10.95 pesetas = $1.00 913 0560 * oog8 
Sweden 4.175 kronor=$1.00 2395 399 2380) 
Switzerland 4.31 francs =$1.00 2320 2253 2268 
Syria 2.195 pounds =$1.00 4556 5760 FA) 20) 
Thailand (Siam) 11 bahts=£1 sterling 3650 144 1032 
Turkey £T1=$0.75. 7500 8011 R02 4 
U.8.8.R 5.30 rubles=$1.00 ' 1SS87 
Yugoslavia: 
Croatia 1 kuna= RM 0.0500 0200 0231 *. 022 
Serbia 1 dinar=RM 0.0500 0200 0231 022 
* Nominal 
1 Averages ure in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotat s of noon buying rates for cable 


transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board 
? Based on German official rate for United States dollar 
Average for first 8 months only. 
4 Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board 
5 Average for first 3 months only. 
6 Based on average for pound sterling. 
7 Based on average for French franc. 
8 Average for Netherlands guilder. 


* Official rate in London. 


10 Based on official rate for pound sterling. 


A verage for January-August and November-December 


12 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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News by Countries 


(Continued from p. 19) 


Venezuela 
Economic Conditions 


A steady tone was observable in Vene. 
zuelan business during October, with 
continued arrivals of foreign merchan-. 
dise in good quantity. Despite current 
complaints that merchants are not able 
to secure prompt deliveries on orders jn 
many lines placed abroad, imports 
through the Port of La Guaira held up 
fairly well for the period June—Septem- 
ber and, judged by customs collections 
were at a rate equivalent to imports 
during the last 4 months of 1940. Such 
collections for September were the high- 
est so far this year. There is no notice- 
able shortage of imported goods in gen- 
eral on sale in the stores, though stocks 
of some articles such as electric refrigera- 
tors and new automobiles are being de- 
pleted. 


AGRICULTURE 


The cacao market continues inactive 
with no present exports taking place 
and stocks negligible. The coffee mar- 
ket is likewise quiet. Shipments of cof- 
fee to Argentina, which were active dur- 
ing July and August, have been inter- 
rupted partly because the shipment of 
100,000 bags in recent months is rela- 
tively large for current consumption in 
that country and also because of the 
high prices at which Venezuelan husked 
coffee must be sold, to maintain the pre- 
vious high domestic prices. At present 
it is difficult to obtain these prices in 
Argentina. With the fixing of the new 
coffee quota for the year 1941-42, Vene- 
zuela will be able to export only 250,979 
bags to the United States after deduct- 
ing the amount overshipped against last 
year’s quota. Taking into consideration 
the small quantities that may be placed 
in other markets, a carry-over of 700,000 
bags of coffee is expected at the end of 
the new crop year. An active demand 
has lately developed for Venezuelan hides 
and a few large transactions have been 
reported in this line. 


MANUFACTURING AND MINING 


A new meat-packing plant installed by 
the Ganadera Industrial Venezolana in 
San Fernando de Apure has now been 
completed and is scheduled to commence 
operating during the latter part of No- 
vember. The inauguration of this plant 
has been retarded pending the receipt of 
a sufficient supply of tin ordered from 
the United States some time ago, to 
make 5,000,000 containers. The com- 
pany received assurances that the ma- 
terial was to be shipped from New York 
in early November. There are stocks of 
tin in the San Fernando plant sufficient 
to produce 1,000,000 containers, or about 
a month’s requirements. It is the in- 
tention of this organization to produce 
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an article that will compete in price and 
quality with similar meat products from 
other countries, and firm contracts have 
already been signed with buyers abroad. 

A new corporation, capitalized at 400,- 
000 bolivares, has been formed in Cara- 
cas for the production of liquid chlorine 
and byproducts, caustic soda, etc., and 
application for the purchase of the nec- 
essary equipment in the United States 
has already been filed. 

An acute shortage of raw materials for 
some time past threatened to paralyze 
the local tertile industry, but it is now 
reported that with the recent arrival of 
large shipments of cotton the mills are 
assured of a sufficient supply of raw ma- 
terials to last until March or April, 1942, 
if production continues at the current 
rate. Inasmuch as the demand for the 
finished product has increased consid- 
erably during recent months, a control 
system has been established whereby 
only pending orders will be filled and 
each customer may place an order each 
3 months. 

Estimates of petroleum production for 
October published by the Ministry of 
Fomento reach the all-time high figure 
of 3,145,000 metric tons. For the period 
May-October, average monthly produc- 
tion was 2,894,000 metric tons, compared 
with 2,544,400 for the peak year 1939. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Unofficial statistics for the first 6 
months of 1941 show exports to the value 
of 395,122,300 bolivares and imports of 
97,168,700 bolivares, compared with ex- 
ports in 1940 during the same period 
of 465,517,000 and imports 170,973,500. 
According to these figures, issued by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Caracas, dis- 
tribution of exports and imports during 
the first 6 months of 1941 was as follows: 


{In thousands of bolivares 





Country Exports | Imports 


4, 274 1, 248 
Aruba (Netherlands West Indies 146, 327 22 
Brazil 5, 237 19 
Canada 3, 091 4 
Curacao 133, 337 
United States &2, 992 77, 201 
England 5, 689 6, 394 
Canary Islands 5, 497 

Japan 272 1, 
Mexico 000 | 
Sweden 172 2, 22 
Trinidad 1, 595 
Uruguay 1, 695 215 


Argentina 





Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Allocation for November.— 
The Central Bank announced on Novem- 
ber 3 exchange allocations for November 
in the amount of $7,000,000; of this total 
$6,000,000 is available from ordinary rev- 
enue and $1,000,000 from extraordinary 
revenue. The $6,000,000 is distributed 
as follows: 

(a) 15 percent ($900,000) for Govern- 
ment use. 


(b) 83 percent ($4,980,000) for new 
imports. 
{c) 2 percent ($120,000) for use of 


Venezuelan students residing abroad. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NOTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, 
the Guatemalan ee and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed 












































at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. 
| Annual | Latest availab! 
nnual average sates able 
rate Average rate | quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange _ } 
Aug. Sept. | ‘pata eps 
1939 | 1940 otk sat | Rate Date 
| | 
ears, Stee | terse Wr eee a 
Argentina__....| Paper peso inl INR ins ce ha | 3.70 | 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | Oct. 30 
| Olemes LL... 22... 1 4,32 4.23 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 Do. 
2 ve ee eh BALES Re e's Le {re Oct. 27 
| Free market_....._..-- | 4.33 4.37 4. 20 4, 23 4.21 | Oct. 30 
Bolivia | Boliviano. _.....| Controlled _.-......-.- | 32.34 39. 09 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Oct. 24 
i OA aa oir cela \245. 46 56.71 50. 50 50. 00 50.00 | Middle 
} of 
| October 
| 
Brazil | Milreis | Official... _-.......---.-.} 16.829 | 4 16. 500 | 4 16. 500 | 4 16. 500 | 416.500 | Oct. 25 
} | Free market._..__.--- 319.706 | 19.789 | 19.690 19. 690 19. 670 Do. 
| Special free market__-- \391. 545 20. 700 20. 7! 20. 700 20. 600 Do. 
| ae cae | 20.826 | 21.421 | 20.140 | 20.370 | 20.450} Do. 
RE docu eae Peso => £4‘ erases 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Oct. 8 
| Export draft ..........- | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
| Curb market____-_- Se, 33.04 |...... Scecaeke ae Do. 
gee 31.04 31.05 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange - _ _.-__- 29. 86 31.05 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
eo eae mbes $31.13 31.15 | 31.15 31. 15 Do 
FE nein, dhe, og EEE See: 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Colombia a Controlled ...........- 1.75 1.75 1, 755 1.755 1.755 | Oct. 4 
Bank of Republic--.-_- 1.755 1.755 1. 755 1.755 1. 755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund__....|_...__- () (8) ® | ® | 
J er ae 178 | 1.9 1. 84 1.80 | 1.80 | Oct. 
Costa Rica__...| Colon. | Uncontrolled__-._..._- | 5.67 5.70 5. 85 5.77 5.84 | Oct. 14 
| | Controlled. ............. | 5.62 5.62 | 5.62 5.62 | 5.62 Do. 
Oe er Ol Ce eae . 93 .90 | .99 1.00 | 1.00 | Nov. 8 
Ecuador ere Central Bank (Official) .|_._.__- 716.42 | 15.00 15.00 | 15.00 | Nov. 1 
Honduras... __.- Lempira... __-- } (RSE 9 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 | 2.04 Do. 
Mexico sence) PMc iewakscaxst MM tesaraeboedaes | §.18 5. 40 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 | Oct. 31 
Nicaragua......| Cordoba__- etka aS | 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 | Nov. 1 
| Curb. -| 5.35 6.36 | 6.06 | 5.88 5.65 | Do. 
Paraguay.____- | Paper peso......| Ofidiek:._......._....- Bee *70.00 | 333.00 | 333.60 | 336.00 | Oct. 11 
ees i eee 2. Se | 5.33 6.17 | 650 | 650 | 6.50 Do. 
Salvador... ___- | ae pes ° ee | Set "Sealy Ss Ss ae Do. 
Uruguay ______- Peso......- -.|-----d0.......-..-.-------| 3626]. 3755). 4376]. 4376) -°. 4608) Oct. 25 
Controlled free... ..--.--| 4995 . 5267} . 5266! . 5266) . 5266) Do. 
Venezuela... __. Bolivar__....--- Controlled .........-.- 3.19 | 3.19 3. 35 3. 35 3.35. | Nov. 1 
.. Ura RE | ee : 3. 69 3. 66 3.85 | Do. 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 7 June-Dec. 
? July-Dec. § Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 


3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

‘ For commitments of the Government only. 

5 July 13-Dec. 31. 

* For Class 2 merchandise. 
For Class 3 merchandise ....-1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise ....-1.95 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 


...--1.795 (May-Dec.) 


*In addition there is ‘“‘compensated exchange,"’ the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

NoTEe.—See Argentina ‘“‘Exchange and Finance’ in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 for rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27. 





The extraordinary allocation of $1,- 
000,000 is to be made available for new 
imports. 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Regulations Relating to Imports and 
Use of Newsprint and Book Paper.— 
Duty-free imports of newsprint and book 
paper into Venezuela are expressly regu- 
lated by the provisions of a presidential 
decree dated September 23, 1941, effec- 
tive 60 days theerafter, and a resolution 
of the Ministry of Finance of the same 
date. 

To obtain exemption of duty on prizt- 
ing paper under items 469 and 470 of the 
customs tariff, publishers are required, 
in accordance with the decree, to apply 
to the Ministry of Finance for registra- 
tion of each newspaper or magazine, 
stating the name or title thereof, pub- 
lication address, issue days, size of each 


edition, and the approximate quantity 
of each import shipment needed. Im- 
ports are to be limited to 3 months’ sup- 
ply, with shipment intervals to be not 
less than 60 days. 

By the resolution of the Ministry of 
Finance referred to above, item 239 of 
the customs tariff is modified to permit 
the duty-free importation of newsprint 
and book paper with watermarks spaced 
no more than 15 centimeters apart, pro- 
vided such paper is to be used for peri- 
odicals, magazines, and books of a cul- 
tural nature. 





The shortage in industrial raw ma- 
terials, particularly metals, in Japanese- 
occupied China is felt more acutely at 
Shanghai, as hoarders reportedly con- 
tinue to buy up the materials at rising 
prices. 








Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, November 18, 1941: 


No. 199—General Licenses for Vegetable 
Dyeing and Tanning Extracts Re- 
stricted to Group C Countries. 

The Economic Defense Board, Office 
of Export Control, has announced that, 
effective at midnight, November 20, 1941, 
vegetable dyeing and tanning extracts 
may be exported under general licenses 
only to Canada, Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Newfoundland, Ice- 
land, and the Philippine Islands. As of 
that date, the products affected, chestnut 
extract; dyeing and tanning extracts, 
other; dyeing and tanning materials, 
crude; logwood extracts; and quebracho 
extract have been removed from the 
general licenses for all other countries. 


No. 200—Changes in General Licezise 
Status of Petroleum Products. 


The Office of Export Control, Economic 
Defense Board, has advised Collectors of 
Customs that the special General Li- 
censes GEG and GEH, authorizing the 
exportation of certain petroleum prod- 
ucts from certain ports of exit, have been 
revoked, and a distinction will no longer 
be made in the General License require- 
ments between the exportation of those 
petroleum products from the Atlantic 
coast and from other coasts of the United 
States. The petroleum products affected 
by this revocation are listed as the fol- 
lowing items in Export Control Schedule 
No. 15: 

C—Crude oil. 

D—Natural gasoline (corresponding to G or 
H below). . 

G—Motor fuel. 

H—Motor fuel. 

K—Naphtha, etc. 

L—Kerosene. 

M—Gas oil and distillate fuel oil. 

N—Residual fuel oil. 

Q—Motor oil. 

R—Other lubricating oils. 

S—Lubricating greases. 

T—Liquefied petroleum gases. 

U—Paraffin wax. 

V—Petroleum asphalt. 

xX—Other petroleum products. 


The following general licenses have 
been amended to authorize the exporta- 
tion of the above-named petroleum prod- 
ucts from any port of exit of the United 
States: 


G—- 3 Cuba. 

G— 4 Argentina. 
G— 5 Bolivia. 
G— 6 Brazil. 
G— 7 Chile. 


G— 8 Colombia. 

G— 9 Costa Rica. 

G—10 Curacao. 

G—11 Dominican Republic. 
G—12 Ecuador. 

G—13 El Salvador. 
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G—14 Guatemala. 

G—15 Haiti. 

G—16 Honduras. 

G—17 Mexico. 

G—18 Nicaragua. 

G—19 Panama. 

G—20 Paraguay. 

G—21 Peru. 

G—22 Surinam. 

G—23 Uruguay. 

G—24 Venezuela. 

G—64 Netherlands Indies. 
G—65 Free China. 

G—66 Belgian Congo. 
G—71 French Oceania. 
G—72 French Cameroun. 
G—73 French Equatorial Africa. 
G—78 Syria. 


[Reference is made to the following previ- 
ous announcements on this subject: No. 161 
of August 30, 1941; No. 142 of August 9, 1941; 
and No. 122 of June 28, 1941.] 


No. 201—Petroleum Informational Sheet 

No. 2. 

The Office of Export Control, Economic 
Defense Board, has issued Petroleum In- 
formational Sheet No. 2, which sum- 
marizes the current regulations govern- 
ing the exportation of petroleum 
products, 

[Copies of this Informational Sheet are 


available at the branch offices of the Office 
of Export Control in New York, San Fran- 


cisco, Los Angeles, and New Orleans, and 
also at Department of Commerce field 
offices. | 





Denmark, at the end of March 1941, 
had 874,000 registered radio receiving 
sets, compared with 834,000 at the end 
of March 1940. 
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Supplemental Investigation and 
Hearing 


The United States Tariff Commission, 
on November 12, 1941, issued the follow. 
ing public notice of a supplemental] in- 
vestigation and hearing to be held on De. 
cember 10, 1941: 


CERTAIN COTTON AND COTTON WASTE INVEsTI- 
GATION No. 1 UNDER SECTION 22 OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT, AS AMENDED 


The United States Tariff Commission, op 
this 12th day of November 1941, announces g 
supplemental investigation under section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, 
as amended, and Executive Order No. 7233, of 
November 23, 1935, with respect to (a) cotton 
and cotton waste produced in the Uniteg 
States offered for reentry after exportation; 
(b) commercial samples of cotton and cotton 
waste of any origin; (c) card strips made 
from cottons having a staple of 1%i6 inches 
or more in length. 

The object of the supplemental investiga- 
tion is to determine whether any or all of 
the foregoing items may be suspended from 
the application of the President's proclama- 
tion “Imposing Quotas on Imports of Cotton 
and Cotton Waste,” of September 5, 1939, 
without causing imports to render or tend to 
render the cotton program ineffective. 

Hearing—All parties interested will be 
given opportunity to be present, to pro- 
duce evidence, and to be heard at a public 
hearing to be held at the office of the Com- 
mission in Washington, D. C., at 10 a. m, on 
the 10th day of December 1941 

Nature of information at hearing.—Infor- 
mation submitted at the hearing must be 
relevant and material to the matters under 
investigation 

Appearances at hearing.—lInterested per- 
sons may appear at the hearing either in 
person or by representative; if several per- 
sons have a joint interest in the subject, it 
is suggested that effort be made for the des- 
ignation of a representative in order to avoid 
unnecessary repetition of testimony. 

E. M. WHITCOMB, 
Acting Secretary. 





Application Denied 


The United States Tariff Commission, 
in public notice dated November 13, 1941, 
announces that the application as listed 
below heretofore filed with the Tariff 


and Dismissed 


Commission for investigation under the 


provisions of section 336 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 has been denied and dismissed: 





Name of article 


Cotton cloth (Tariff, pars. 903 and 904 Increase in duty 


Puapose of request 


ta . . 
Date " Name and address of applicant 
ceiver 


Jan. 30,1910 | Hon. Joseph R. Bryson, Member 
of Conegre from Fourth Dis- 
trict, South Carolina 

With supplementing letters from— 

The Print Cloth Group of 

Cotton Manufacturers, 
Clinton, ; 

The Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

The American Cotton Mant- 


facturers Association, Dur 
ham, N.C — 
Textile Fabrics Association, 


The Cotton 
Association of South Caro 
lina, Anderson, 8. C. 

Cotton Manufacturers Ass 
ciation of Georgia, Atlanta, 
(ia 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


PusLic NOTICE BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 
TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
ICELAND 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of 
Congress approved June 12, 1934, entitled 
“An act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930,” 
as extended by Public Resolution 61, ap- 
proved April 12, 1940, and to Executive 
order 6750, of June 27, 1934, I hereby give 
notice of intention to negotiate a trade 
agreement with the Government of 
Iceland. 

All presentations of information and 
views in writing and applications for 
supplemental oral presentation of views 
with respect to the negotiation of such 
agreement should be submitted to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in accordance with the announcement of 
this date issued by that Committee con- 
cerning the manner and dates for the 
submission of briefs and applications, and 
the time set for public hearings. 

CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 17, 1941. 


PuBLiIc NOTICE BY THE COMMITTEE FOR 
RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
ICELAND 


Closing date for submission of briefs, De- 
cember 8, 1941; closing date for appli- 
cation to be heard, December 8, 1941; 
public hearings open, December 15, 
1941 


The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation hereby gives notice that all in- 
formation and views in writing, and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views, in regard to the nego- 
tiation of a trade agreement with the 
Government of Iceland, of which notice 
of intention to negotiate has been issued 
by the Secretary of State on this date, 
shall be submitted to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information not later than 
12 o’clock noon, December 8, 1941. Such 
communications should be addressed to 
“The Chairman, Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Eighth and E Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C.” 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 

















Country | Date signed | Date effective 
| 
ss us ase sinwnee | Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium... _.| Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
a --| Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
tk cnccninketiciad | May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Bragil....................| Feb. 32,1036 | Jan. 1, 1036 
Canada (see revised agree- | 
ment below) __._....... Nov. 15, 1935 Do, 
Kingdom of the Nether- | | 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and | | 
Curacao) ----------| Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland..............| Jan. 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras................| Dec. 18, 1935 Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia. . .-.-.- _....| Sept. 13, 1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala.............. | Apr. 24,1936 | June 15,1936 
France and its colonies, | 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 
a _.| May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !____. .| Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
| === | May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador... __. ------| Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica.._............| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia #__.._____ Mar. 7, 1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador........ Ee Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 
a enliatpana | Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 
ment of 1935) _- aoa . a Do. 
aan Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Veneguela.............- Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary | 
agreement).............| Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada ~ imeem 
agreement)... | Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary | 
agreement) pakilesckiviiaradbenis Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina..........___. | Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 





' Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
In force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

The . of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
Promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 


examination at all field offices of the Department o° 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with “‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and Bg my of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 
cents per copy.] , 





Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 














Latest date 
Date for oral 
7 Date of issu- | for submit- : 
Country | ance of notice | ting written _—" 
statements r 
Chile.....| Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 
Uruguay_| May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 
Cuba!__.| July 26,1941 | Aug. 23, 19412) Sept. 8, 1941 
Iceland...| Nov. 17, 1941 


Dec. 8, 1941 | Dec. 15, 1941 





1 Supplementary agreement. 
1 Sept. for products listed 
mentary announcement of Aug. 18, 1941. 


(Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee “a Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State. 


in supple- 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of tbe month of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 
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A public hearing will be held begin- 
ning at 10 a. m. on December 15, 1941, 
before the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation in the hearing room of the 
Tariff Commission in the Tariff Com- 
mission Building, where supplemental 
oral statements will be heard. 

Six copies of written statements, 
either typewritten or printed, shall be 
submitted, of which one copy shall be 
sworn to. Appearance at hearings be- 
fore the Committee may be made only 
by those persons who have filed written 
statements and who have within the time 
prescribed made written application for 
a hearing, and statements made at such 
hearings shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information this 17th day 
of November 1941. 

E. M. WHITCOMB, 
Acting Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 17, 1941. 
Score oF REPRESENTATIONS 


LIST OF PRODUCTS SUBJECT TO POSSIBLE 
CONCESSIONS BY THE UNITED STATES 


A list of products which will come 
under consideration for the possible 
granting of concessions to Iceland by 
the Government of the United States 
was issued in connection with the De- 
partment of State’s announcement. The 
release also explains that interested per- 
sons who may wish to make representa- 
tions to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information need not confine their re- 
quests to articles appearing on this list, 
but may discuss any article of actual or 
potential interest in the import and ex- 
port trade of the United States with 
Iceland. However, only the articles con- 
tained in this list or in any supplemen- 
tary list issued later will come under con- 
sideration for the possible granting of 
concessions by the Government of the 
United States. 

Copies of the announcement and list, 
as well as a table showing United States 
trade with Iceland, may be obtained 
upon request from the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, or from 
any of its Regional or District Offices, 
and from the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information or the Department of State. 





New Japanese Restrictions 


More of the caustic-soda and soda- 
ash companies in Japan will be weeded 
out in the near future because allotments 
of salt will be further curtailed by 
scarcity of shipping bottoms, says the 
Japanese press. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture reportedly was planning to issue 
regulations tightening restrictions on the 
cultivation of nonurgent commodities 
such as peppermint and pyrethrum flow- 
ers, so as to increase production of rice, 
wheat, and other important crops. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, Novem- 
ber 8, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $2.75 a year. The No- 
vember 8 issue contains these articles: 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT TO 
THE DELEGATES OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION. 


JOINT DEFENSE PRODUCTION COM- 
MITTEE, UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING INTER- 
NATIONAL TRAFFIC IN ARMS. 


PROPOSAL FOR FINNISH-SOVIET 
PEACE. 


CLAIMS AGAINST GERMANY IN THE 
CASE OF THE “ROBIN MOOR.” 


LEND-LEASE AID TO THE SOVIET 

UNION. 

The Moscow Conference. 

Exchange of Correspondence between 
the President of the United States and 
Officials of the Soviet Union. 

Letter of the President to the Lend- 
Lease Administrator. 


THE UNFORGOTTEN NATIONS: AD- 
DRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
BERLE. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES (‘LIST 
OF REGISTRANTS). 


CULTURAL RELATIONS: Radio Address 
by Assistant Secretary Shaw. 


BOARD CREATED IN PASSPORT DIVI- 
SION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, TO 
REVIEW NATIONALITY CASES. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS, DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


CONVENTION PROVIDING FOR THE 
CREATION OF AN INTER-AMERI- 
CAN INDIAN INSTITUTE. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
Other Publications 


INSIDE LATIN AMERICA. John 
Gunther. 1941. 498 pp. Price, $3.50. 
This book follows closely the pattern of 
“Inside Europe” and “Inside Asia.” It 
attempts to give a picture of the political 
situation in each Latin-American coun- 
try, an appraisal of its personalities, and 
a survey of its more pressing problems. 
Includes brief historical passages so that 
the reader may more easily grasp the 
contemporary realities of Latin America. 
The first chapter is in the nature of a 
general survey. Then the author at- 
tempts to point out the immediate and 
increasing importance of our southern 
neighbors. He discusses, for each coun- 
try, the major problems of inter-Ameri- 
can relations, continental solidarity, and 
hemisphere defense, as well as the ac- 
tivities, public and private, of Fifth Col- 
umnism. 


Available from: Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


MINUTES OF THE MONTHLY 
ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE ON 
FOREIGN CREDIT, COLLECTION, AND 
EXCHANGE PROBLEMS. The Foreign 





November 22, 1941 


Credit Interchange Bureau, National As. 
sociation of Credit Men. 1941. 49 pp. 
Price, $1. Conference held at New Yor, 
N. Y., November 5, 1941, giving informa. 
tion on 22 foreign countries. Includes 
copy of Revised and Additional Questions 
and Answers regarding United States 
Treasury Department Form TFR-309 
covering Reports of Foreign-Owned 
Property under Executive Order No, 8389, 
as amended, and Regulations of the See. 
retary of the Treasury issued pursuant 
thereto. 


Available from: Foreign Credit Inter. 
change Bureau, National Association of 
Credit Men, One Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


THE KEY PEOPLE IN LATIN AMER. 
ICA—A BLUEPRINT. Time Magazine. 
1941. 23 pp. This survey is believed by 
the publishers to be the first U.S.-style 
market study covering the entire area of 
Latin America. It was made among the 
subscribers to the Air Express Edition of | 
Time Magazine. It shows graphically ol. 
who the key people are, what they buy, 
and the buying they influence. 

Available from: Time Magazine, Time 
& Life Building, New York, N. Y. 





| Foreign Trade 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 





Opportunities 


equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- | 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with § 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial] Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis-* 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re-* 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air’ 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp? 
enclosed. 


MRSS Shc 
















Commodities 


TEXTILES 
Cotton shirtings, percales, linens, linenes, woolens 


medium qualities. Order of 800 to 1,000 pieces. 


worsteds, 
cheviots, and coat linings, piece goods, full lengths, goox 






City and country Reference No, q 










Basel, Switzerland 7743 















Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 










by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists) 
of agency opportunities should state spe= 
cifically and in detail both the countries) 
and commodities of interest. P 














Arabic-Keyboard Typewriters 


Arabic-keyboard typewriters are in de- 
mand in Egypt and surrounding terri- 
tories. Dealers claim that 300 to 400 


could be sold if obtainable. 
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